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COMMAND  HISTORY 
The  Armed  Forces  Staff  College 

1946-1981 


The  Official  Insignia 


The  official  insignia  for  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  was  approved 
by  the  Quartermaster  General,  Department  of  the  Army,  by  letter  to  the 
Commandant,  AFSC,  on  18  August  1953.  The  form  and  meaning  of  the 
insignia  are  below. 

DEVICE 


BLAZONRY 

Shield  Tierced  in  fess  nebuly  gules,  argent  and  azure,  a torch  sable 
fimbriated  of  the  second  and  flamed  proper. 

Crest  On  a wreath  of  the  colors  (argent  and  gules)  an  open  book  proper 
(red  binding)  within  a laurel  wreath  vert. 

Motto  That  All  May  Labor  As  One. 

Encircling  the  shield  and  crest  an  annulet  gules  edged  or  and  inscribed 
“Armed  Forces  Staff  College”  argent.  On  a scroll  argent  below  the  shield 
and  over  the  annulet  the  motto  sable. 

DESCRIPTION 

The  red  of  the  shield  is  for  the  Army;  the  silver  for  the  Air  Force;  and 
the  blue  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  The  nebuly  lines  tie  the  four 
Services  into  an  inseparable  whole.  The  torch  is  a symbol  of  leadership 
showing  the  way;  the  book  is  a symbol  of  scholastic  work;  the  wreath  rep- 
resents achievement.  The  scarlet  circle  bearing  the  name  of  the  College  is 
symbolic  of  a sword  belt  indicating  only  officer  personnel  attend  the  College. 

iii 


Preface 


The  preparation  of  this  history  began  in  late  1967  when  the  Public 
Affairs  Officer  was  designated  as  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  historian 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a definitive  narrative  covering  the  institution’s 
first  quarter-century  in  Norfolk.  A keen  interest  in  the  history  had  surfaced 
after  the  college  received  a query  from  officials  at  one  of  the  war  colleges 
to  see  if  some  historical  documents  needed  to  complete  a history  of  that 
institution  were  possibly  located  at  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College.  The 
missing  documents  were  not  here,  but  the  dilemma  of  the  officials  at  a sister 
school  prompted  the  Commandant  at  AFSC  (Rear  Admiral  Lawrence  R. 
Daspit,  USN)  to  ask  if  this  college  would  encounter  a similar  problem  should 
a complete  history  of  the  institution  be  attempted  at  some  future  date. 

A check  of  college  office  and  library  files  revealed  that  most  documents 
and  records  had  been  retained  over  the  years,  and  that  originals  or  copies 
not  possessed  by  the  school  were  available  for  inspection  or  copying  at  other 
locations — such  as  the  National  Archives  and  in  historical  records  sections 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments  in  Washington. 

Further,  it  was  determined  that  several  of  the  high-ranking  officers  who 
had  originally  planned  and  executed  the  establishment  of  the  college  were 
still  alive  and  accessible  for  personal  interviews  or  correspondence.  This 
established,  the  Commandant  and  the  Director  for  Academic  Support  and 
Administration  agreed  that  an  Archives  section  should  be  established  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  college  library  to  ensure  that  key  historical  documents 
and  correspondence  would  be  retained  and  preserved  for  the  future,  and 
that  the  Public  Affairs  Officer  would  immediately  assume  responsibility  for 
reviewing  the  material  and  producing  a complete  history  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College.  The  work  which  follows  represents  the  culmination  of  that 
ambitious  project. 

Interestingly,  the  complete  history  of  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College 
as  a separate  entity  (whereby  its  Commandant  reported  directly  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff)  spanned  exactly  35  years. 

The  college  was  established  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  on  13  August  1946. 
On  12  August  1981  General  David  C.  Jones,  USAF,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  notified  the  new  Commandant  of  the  Armed  Forces  Staff 
College,  Air  Force  Brigadier  General  Thomas  G.  Darling  (later  promoted 
to  Major  General),  that  the  college  was  being  placed  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Defense  University  (NDU)  effective  immediately. 

Thus,  the  following  day  (13  August)  the  college  began  its  35th  anni- 
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versary  on  a new  and  stronger  note.  The  merger  made  sense  in  that  the 
other  two  colleges  operated  by  the  Joint  Chiefs — the  National  War  College 
and  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces — had  been  combined  some 
years  earlier  to  form  the  National  Defense  University.  Now  all  three  of  the 
JCS  schools  would  be  under  a single  academic  organization  headed  by  a 
three-star  president  who  at  the  time  of  the  merger  was  Air  Force  Lieutenant 
General  John  S.  Pustay. 

The  text  which  follows  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  is  an  ac- 
counting of  the  first  25  years  of  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  and  is 
essentially  a reprinting  of  the  earlier  history  published  in  February  1974. 
The  second  part  covers  the  final  decade  before  the  college  began  a new  era 
as  part  of  the  National  Defense  University. 

It  is  not  possible  to  recognize  all  of  the  individuals  who  provided  sig- 
nificant contributions  and  assistance  during  the  compilation  of  this  history. 
Many,  of  course,  are  acknowledged  within  the  text  and  in  the  bibliographies; 
the  others  should  know  that  their  acts  of  kindness  and  cooperation  toward 
this  historian  were  deeply  appreciated.  But  it  would  be  a great  injustice  not 
to  recognize  the  few  key  individuals  without  whose  efforts  the  history  could 
not  have  been  completed. 

The  major  task  of  researching  and  writing  the  second  part  of  the  history 
covering  the  final  decade,  and  of  reorganizing  the  entire  history  into  a single 
completed  work,  was  performed  by  Philip  J.  Fick,  an  Army  Sp-4  assigned 
as  a writer  and  public  information  specialist  to  the  Public  Affairs  Office. 
Specialist  Fick  is  a graduate  of  the  Defense  Information  School,  and  St.  Louis 
University,  where  he  also  completed  a year  in  the  study  of  law. 

Important  research  and  writing  which  guaranteed  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  this  project  throughout  the  15  years  since  interest  in  the  history 
first  surfaced  were  performed  by  the  following  individuals  assigned  to  the 
Public  Affairs  Office: 


1967- 68 

1968- 71 

1971-74 

1974-76 

1976-80 

1980-81 


John  A.  Svicarovich  (BA,  Oregon  College  of  Education),  Sp-5, 
US  Army. 

Ralph  J.  Ibson  (BS,  Tufts  University,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Law),  Sp-5,  US  Army. 

James  R.  Hillibish  (BA,  Kent  State  University),  Sp-5,  US  Army. 
Jon  M.  Chelgren,  Sp-4,  US  Army. 

Elizabeth  N.  Joyce  (University  of  Wisconsin),  Sp-5,  US  Army. 
Josef  M.  Rosenfeld,  Sp-5,  US  Army. 


Typing  of  the  history,  in  first  and  finished  draft,  was  accomplished  by 
the  several  Army  administrative  specialists  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs 
Office  over  the  years:  Linda  Shearer,  Donna  Hyatt,  Kelly  Finnigan,  and  Paul 
Douglas. 

Of  course,  from  the  beginning  the  research  project  would  never  have 
been  possible  had  it  not  been  for  the  patience,  kindness,  and  assistance  of 
the  professional  library  staff  at  the  college — particularly  the  archivists  during 
the  1968—1974  period:  Ann  Johnson,  Kathryn  Young  and  Eileen  Trueblood. 
All  were  enormously  helpful  in  tracking  much-needed  original  documents 
to  their  sources.  A special  word  of  gratitude  is  in  order  for  Jack  Becker, 
who  ran  the  photo  lab  for  the  entire  35  years.  He  never  threw  away  an 
important  negative  and  he  could  invariably  verify,  with  a photograph,  every- 
thing covered  by  this  history. 

This  preface  ends  with  some  personal  observations.  It  has  been  my 
honor,  indeed  my  pleasure,  to  have  been  associated  with  this  college  for 
half  of  the  35  years  represented  in  this  volume.  I was  consistently  both  awed 
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and  reassured  by  the  indescribable  spirit  which  seems  to  have  been  a part 
of  this  institution  since  its  founding  by  Eisenhower  and  Nimitz.  It  is  as 
though  nearly  every  person  who  ever  worked  here,  or  passed  through  here 
as  a student  or  member  of  the  faculty,  recognized  instinctively  that  the 
college  and  its  mission  were  something  different,  something  of  enormous 
importance  to  the  nation  and  indeed  to  the  world.  The  entire  college  com- 
munity, from  every  Commandant  who  ever  served  here  to  the  lowest  enlisted 
person  or  civilian  employee  who  ever  worked  here,  seems  to  have  been  a 
reminder  that  the  school  must  practice  what  it  teaches,  that  people  at  every 
level,  from  every  military  service,  can  and  will  work  together.  It  is  the  entire 
community,  and  the  spirit  which  flows  from  the  daily  examples  of  cooper- 
ation and  teamwork,  that  made  the  school  and  its  mission  effective  from  the 
beginning.  Every  observant  student  who  ever  went  through  here  must  have 
recognized  that  and  remembered  it  long  after  the  textbooks  and  the  lectures 
were  forgotten. 

ALVIN  D.  WHITLEY 

Public  Affairs  Officer 

Director  of  Historical  Research 
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EXPLANATION  OF  FOOTNOTING 


The  Command  History  employs  its  own  system  of  foot- 
noting which,  although  initially  strange  to  many  readers,  is 
quite  simple.  An  entry  (19:243)  means  that  the  source  is  the 
19th  in  the  Bibliography,  page  243. 


PART  I 


The  First  Twenty-Five  Years 

1946-1971 


CHAPTER  1 


Background  and  Founding 


“There  is  a need  for  a school  which  will  conduct 
short  courses  of  approximately  five  months’  du- 
ration in  joint  staff  technique  and  procedure  in 
theatres  and  joint  overseas  operations.” 

So  saying,  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  launched  the  development  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College  in  a concise  memor- 
andum on  17  April  1946  to  Fleet  Admiral  Chester 
W.  Nimitz,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (70).  Within 
three  months  a proposal  for  a joint  service  staff 
college,  drafted  by  a three-star  level  joint  panel, 
was  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (85: 
85-86). 

Years  before  13  August  1946,  the  date  when  the 
college  was  formally  “established  under  a com- 
mandant and  designated:  Armed  Forces  Staff  Col- 
lege,” (122:90)  the  question  of  postwar  joint  ed- 
ucation of  the  armed  forces  was  being  examined. 
The  early  years  of  World  War  II  had  confirmed  the 
need  for  joint  military  training.  As  a junior  naval 
officer  delicately  put  it  in  1945:  “There  was  a nat- 
ural reluctance  on  the  part  of  one  service  to  place 
its  forces  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  an- 
other service  who  had  not  been  trained  in  its  ca- 
pabilities and  limitations”!  142: 1327). 

To  relieve  the  natural  misunderstandings  and 
conflicts  surrounding  the  respective  roles  and  ca- 
pabilities of  the  Army  and  Navy  (124),  and  to  meet 
the  needs  posed  by  foreseeable  major  amphibious 
and  airborne  operations,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
had  established  the  Army-Navy  Staff  College 
(ANSCOL)  in  Washington  in  1943.  Aimed  at  train- 
ing officers  for  command  and  joint  staff  duties, 
ANSCOL  developed  an  intensive  five-month  course. 


The  class  spent  less  than  half  its  time  in  Washington 
though,  since  it  rotated  for  a thorough  orientation 
to  the  top  staff  school  of  each  service:  the  Naval 
War  College  at  Newport,  R.  I.;  the  Army  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.;  and  the  Army  Air  Forces  School  of 
Applied  Tactics  at  Orlando,  Fla.  (142:1327 ff) . 

Born  out  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  war 
rather  than  as  a result  of  long-range  policy  planning, 
ANSCOL  was  not  destined  to  survive  the  great 
conflict.  The  country’s  relative  lack  of  prepared- 
ness for  waging  a global  war  in  1941  underlined 
the  need  for  thorough  and  more  comprehensive 
contingency  planning.  This  and  many  other  lessons 
learned  throughout  the  war  caused  a full  reexam- 
ination of  postwar  armed  forces  educational  re- 
quirements. Before  its  demise,  ANSCOL  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  place  its  imprint  on  future  de- 
velopment. A June  1945  directive,  citing  ANSCOL 
studies  of  joint  education,  urged  the  school  to  con- 
tinue those  efforts  “and  develop  a postwar  plan, 
initially  of  a general  nature,  for  the  joint  education 
of  the  armed  forces”  (84:17). 

ANSCOL’s  commandant,  Lieutenant  General  John 
L.  DeWitt,  gave  the  assignment  to  a Navy  captain 
recently  returned  from  the  European  theater,  where 
he  had  been  attached  to  General  Mark  Clark’s  Fifth 
Army.  Within  three  months  Captain  Mays  L.  Lewis, 
chairing  a joint-service  committee,  developed  “A 
General  Plan  for  Postwar  Joint  Education  of  the 
Armed  Forces”  (124).  The  plan  proceeded  from 
the  basic  assumptions  that  the  Army  and  Navy  would 
be  reorganized  into  one  department  and  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  or  a similar  agency,  would 
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continue  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  armed 
forces  (84:17). 

Among  its  recommendations  was  a proposal  for 
the  establishment  of  two  high-level  schools  to  in- 
sure the  availability  of  trained  personnel  and  con- 
tingency planning.  The  plan  called  for  a joint  in- 
dustrial college  to  deal  with  industrial  mobilization 
for  war  and  a joint  war  college  at  which  senior 
officers  would  study  military  strategy  and  war  plan- 
ning (84:19). 

The  war  college  was  hailed  as  “the  postwar  ev- 
olution of  the  Army  and  Navy  Staff  College”  (84:30). 
Proceeding  from  the  underlying  assumption  that 
full  use  was  to  be  made  of  existing  institutions  (46:3), 
the  plan  recommended  that  joint  education  be  in- 
itiated at  about  the  six-year  level  of  service  by  as- 
signing officers  of  each  service  to  schools  admin- 
istered by  the  other  Services.  The  committee  further 
proposed  assigning  selected  graduates  of  the  com- 
mand and  staff  course  of  each  major  Service  com- 
ponent of  the  armed  forces  at  the  12-year  level  of 
service  as  students  at  the  command  and  staff  course 
of  other  components  (84:19). 

The  “General  Plan”  drew  comment  from  the  War 
Department’s  Special  Planning  Division,  which,  in 
a memo  seeking  to  amend  recommendations  for 
the  war  college  and  joint  industrial  college,  re- 
mained silent  about  the  type  of  joint  training  to  be 
established  for  the  12-year  level  officer  (106).  The 
idea  of  establishing  an  armed  forces  staff  college 
simply  was  not  developed  during  the  1945  discus- 
sion of  the  “General  Plan”  by  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  the  Navy  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
according  to  a former  head  of  the  Historical  Sec- 
tion, Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (48). 

In  fact,  the  idea  for  developing  an  armed  forces 
staff  college  may  have  been  stimulated  by  the  Army 
Staff.  As  a “young  B.G.”  in  the  Plans  Section  of 
Army  Ground  Forces  in  the  Pentagon  during  1945 
and  1946,  General  Bruce  C.  Clarke  (Ret.)  has  de- 
scribed himself  as  one  of  the  “action  officers”  who 
came  up  with,  and  helped  defend,  the  idea  which 
eventually  culminated  in  the  Armed  Forces  Staff 
College.  Calling  for  a five  and  one-half  month  course, 
the  general  explained  this  to  be  a satisfactory  length 
allowing  two  classes  each  year  and  maximizing  the 
number  of  graduates  as  against  the  longer  terms 
being  considered  for  the  National  War  College  and 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  (61). 

Admiral  J.  L.  Holloway,  Jr.,  who  was  also  in- 
volved in  the  project  at  the  time  as  a rear  admiral 
in  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  recalled  that  a 
three  to  four-month  course  was  considered  “in  high 
circles,”  but  that  the  five  and  one-half  month  length 
was  chosen  to  allow  for  permanent  change  of  sta- 


tion and  concurrent  travel  for  families  (movement 
of  dependents,  according  to  service  regulations,  was 
not  allowed  for  any  assignment  less  than  20  weeks). 
The  desirability  of  having  families  with  the  students 
was  “a  very  important  aspect  in  deciding  the  length 
of  the  course,”  according  to  Admiral  Holloway  ( 148). 

In  contrast  to  the  lack  of  official  paperwork 
charting  such  early  planning,  a flurry  of  memoran- 
dums followed  General  Eisenhower’s  recommen- 
dation to  embark  on  establishing  a staff  school. 
Admiral  Nimitz,  concurring  both  with  the  concept 
and  with  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  s suggestion  that 
the  school  be  located  at  a naval  installation,  des- 
ignated two  rear  admirals  to  work  out  details  with 
Army  counterparts.  This  joint  committee,  headed 
by  Admiral  Holloway,  recommended  the  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  area  as  the  most  suitable  location  for  the 
college.  The  area  was  cited  as  offering  a concen- 
tration of  military  activities  (123).  Directed  to  use 
a wartime  facility  scheduled  to  be  liquidated,  the 
committee  recommended  the  Receiving  Station  of 
the  Norfolk  Naval  Operating  Base.  Their  recom- 
mendation was  accepted  (148). 

While  the  committee  largely  reaffirmed  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  s original  assumptions,  a dissenting 
voice  arose  to  question  the  basic  mission  and  scope 
of  instruction  of  the  proposed  college.  A concerned 
Admiral  Nimitz  wrote  General  Eisenhower  to  sug- 
gest that  a clear  line  be  drawn  between  the  prov- 
inces of  the  embryonic  staff  college  and  the  Na- 
tional War  College.  The  one  “should  train  staff 
officers  and  Hill’s  (Vice  Admiral  Harry  W.  Hill, 
first  commandant  of  the  National  War  College) 
school  should  train  commanders”  (98:87).  The  Navy 
wanted  the  school  to  emphasize  planning,  leaving 
strategy  and  command  functions  to  the  National 
War  College  (148). 

In  referring  to  a draft  directive  for  the  school, 
Admiral  Nimitz  stated:  “I  have  seen  one  draft  which 
seems  to  stress  the  training  of  officers  to  exercise 
joint  command,  the  development  of  commanders 
qualified  to  establish  theaters  of  operation,  and  the 
development  of  doctrines  for  joint  operations” 
(98:87).  The  draft  directive  to  which  he  referred 
contained  a statement  of  objectives,  as  follows: 

(1)  To  produce  officers  of  all  armed  services  qual- 
ified to  function  effectively  as  commanders  and 
key  staff  officers  in  joint  and  overseas  opera- 
tions. 

(2)  To  develop  commanders  and  key  staff  officers 
of  all  armed  services,  qualified  to  establish 
theaters  of  operation  and  coordinate  and  direct 
strategical,  tactical,  and  logistical  operations 
therein. 
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(3)  To  foster  mutual  confidence  and  understand- 
ing among  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force. 

(4)  To  develop  and  recommend  improvements  in 
standard  practice,  instruction,  and  doctrine  for 
joint  overseas  operations  (24:8—9). 

Admiral  Nimitz  disapproved  of  all  but  the  third 
objective. 

Agreeing  that  “the  college  must  primarily  teach 
joint  staff  procedure,”  General  Eisenhower  re- 
plied: “I  believe  that  the  functions  of  command 
and  staff  are  inseparable  and  that  the  former  cannot 
be  ignored  in  the  instruction  given  at  the  school” 
(7 1 :88).  Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  his  G-3  section 
(69),  General  Eisenhower  cited  the  college  as  the 
only  institution  in  the  school  system  where  “the 
basic  mission  will  be  to  give  instruction  on  the 
theater  and  major  joint  task  force  level.”  He  con- 
tinued, “it  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  functions 
of  command  and  staff  on  that  level  can  be  logically 
and  efficiently  taught”  (71:88). 

From  the  high  level  exchange  over  the  scope  of 
the  college  curriculum  emerged  the  more  symbolic 
issue  of  the  college’s  name.  Admiral  Nimitz,  intent 
on  separating  staff  and  command  functions,  pro- 
posed that  the  school  become  the  “Army-Navy  Staff 
College,”  or  “in  any  event  the  word  ‘Staff’  should 
appear  in  the  title”  (98:87).  With  an  eye  to  the 
possibility  of  an  autonomous  air  force,  General  Ei- 
senhower suggested  that  a name  like  “Armed  Forces 
College”  would  be  most  appropriate  (71:88).  Within 
two  weeks  a special  committee  had  drafted  a di- 
rective for  the  proposed  “Armed  Forces  Staff  Col- 
lege” (85:85—86)  which,  in  effect,  reflected  more 
of  the  views  of  Admiral  Nimitz  than  of  General 
Eisenhower.  The  name  was  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  Admiral  Nimitz’s  suggestion,  and  the 
idea  that  the  college  would  develop  joint  doctrine 
was  not  adopted  (24:9). 

However,  the  special  panel,  consisting  of  Lieu- 
tenant General  Wade  H.  Haislip,  Vice  Admiral 
Harry  W.  Hill,  Vice  Admiral  Forrest  P.  Sherman, 
and  Major  General  Alfred  M.  Gruenther  (first  dep- 
uty commandant  of  the  National  War  College), 
shared  General  Eisenhower’s  concern  that  the 
functions  of  command  not  be  entirely  ignored 
(24:85).  The  scope  of  instruction  thus  included 
“study  of  the  organization,  composition,  and  func- 
tions of  theaters  and  major  joint  task  forces  and 
responsibilities  (strategic,  tactical,  and  logistical)  of 
the  commanders  thereof’  (24:85). 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  accepted  the  recom- 
mended directive  28  June  1946,  thereby  formally 
approving  the  College’s  establishment  (85:85—86). 


Even  before  the  college  was  officially  approved 
or  a final  decision  was  made  as  to  what  it  would  be 
named,  Lieutenant  General  Delos  C.  Emmons,  USA 
(Army  Air  Forces),  was  selected  to  be  its  first  com- 
mandant, and  the  War  Department  took  action  to 
transfer  him  to  his  new  assignment  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  widespread  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  new 
institution  is  probably  best  summed  up  in  a puzzled 
note  penciled  to  the  J.C.S.  copy  of  the  3 June  1946 
classified  message  from  the  War  Department  Ad- 
jutant General’s  Office  relieving  General  Emmons 
as  Commanding  General  of  the  Alaskan  Depart- 
ment at  Fort  Richardson,  and  assigning  him  as 
Commandant  “Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  Nor- 
folk, Va.”  The  penciled  notation,  to  a Navy  captain 
in  the  Joint  Secretariat,  read: 

Capt.  Moore:  This  is  all  new  to  me.  This  is  the 
first  time  I have  ever  heard  of  the  Armed  Forces 
College  (141). 

General  Emmons  was  appointed  Commandant 
on  24  June  1946  and  on  that  day  assumed  his  duties 
in  office  space  at  the  Army  War  College  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  served  as  a temporary 
duty  station  for  the  new  college  (1). 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  James  V.  Forrestal 
(later  first  Secretary  of  Defense),  on  13  August 
1946  announced  the  establishment  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College  at  Norfolk,  Va.  At  the  same 
time  the  U.S.  Naval  Administrative  Command  was 
established  for  the  administration  of  naval  property 
and  support  personnel  (122).  The  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  Naval  Administrative  Command  was 
directed  to  report  to  the  Commandant,  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College,  for  primary  duty  and  to  the 
Commandant  of  the  Fifth  Naval  District  for  co- 
ordination and  logistic  support. 

General  Emmons  formally  assumed  command  at 
the  Norfolk  complex  on  13  August  (72),  with  Brig- 
adier General  Clyde  B.  Eddleman  as  Army  Deputy 
Commandant,  Commodore  Albert  T.  Sprague,  Jr., 
as  Navy  Deputy  Commandant,  and  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Frank  A.  Armstrong,  Jr.,  Army  Air  Forces,  as 
the  Senior  Air  Instructor  (the  United  States  Air 
Force  did  not  become  a separate  department  until 
1947). 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  formal  announcement 
of  the  establishment,  effective  retroactively  to  13 
August,  was  made  on  19  August  (86).  The  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  on  29  August,  delegated  re- 
sponsibility for  the  college’s  operations,  mainte- 
nance, and  budgetary  matters  to  the  Bureau  of  Na- 
val Personnel  (55). 

Captain  William  V.  Hamilton,  USN,  became  the 
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Commanding  Officer  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Adminis- 
trative Command  upon  its  activation,  with  the  im- 
mediate task  of  closely  supervising  all  planning  and 
construction  activities  (80). 

The  physical  plant  was  located  on  a 55-acre  site 
housing  the  U.  S.  Naval  Receiving  Station  in  Nor- 
folk. A temporary,  1942-built  facility  used  for  war- 
time pipeline  processing  and  reassignment  of  Navy 
personnel,  the  receiving  station  was  vacated  by  about 
1 August  1946.  The  site  had  been  described  as  ideal 
by  virtue  of  its  proximity  to  varied  high-level  mil- 
itary headquarters  (38:2). 

From  an  engineering  viewpoint  the  station’s  main 
attraction  was  the  concrete  footings  and  steel  gir- 
ders of  the  buildings.  “The  place  didn’t  look  like 
the  White  House,”  quipped  Admiral  Holloway,  “but 
it  was  very  well  built”  (148). 

Yet  the  conversion  was  an  extensive  one  and  not 
without  serious  problems.  The  first  class,  to  arrive 
26  January  1947,  would  settle  on  a plot  of  land  hit 
by  recurrent  flooding  in  the  past,  and  accommo- 
dating 14  barracks,  an  administrative  building,  gal- 
ley and  mess  hall,  and  a recreation  building  (1:1— 
4).  In  less  than  six  months,  a viable,  resident  college 
had  to  be  fashioned.  The  conversion  got  underway 
amidst  rumor  that  the  Norfolk  site  was  only  tem- 
porary, but  speculation  was  somewhat  dimmed  by 
reports  of  conversion  expenditures  reaching  $2 
million  (100). 

While  physical  facilities  were  being  designed  and 
converted  in  Norfolk,  the  interim  period  in 
Washington  was  being  utilized  to  establish  the  Col- 
lege— procuring  key  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel, preparing  the  budget,  organizing  and  sched- 
uling instruction,  and  initiating  development  of  a 
library  and  records  section  (1:8—9).  College  per- 
sonnel and  activities  were  transferred  to  Norfolk 
7 September  1946,  with  the  closing  of  the  tem- 
porary duty  station  effective  at  2400  hours,  6 Sep- 
tember (73). 

Eleven  U-shaped  barracks  formed  shells  for  con- 
struction of  married  officers’  apartment  complexes, 
each  partitioned  into  12  two-bedroom  and  4 three- 
bedroom  units.  Symbolizing  World  War  II  joint 
land,  sea,  and  air  operations,  they  were  named  Sic- 
ily, Salerno,  Kwajalein,  Palau,  Iwo  Jima,  Bougain- 
ville, Okinawa,  Hollandia,  Attu,  Guadalcanal,  and 
Luzon.  Two  additional  barracks,  Tarawa  and  Biak 
Halls,  were  converted  to  house  student  offices.  The 
last  of  the  compound’s  open-bay  barracks  (Anzio 
Hall)  was  sectioned  off  into  two  conference  rooms, 
a dispensary,  disbursing  office,  and  coffee  shop  (1:2). 

The  receiving  station’s  administration  center,  at 
the  compound’s  entrance,  was  modified  to  serve  as 
the  college  administrative  building.  A converted 


and  modified  recreation  building,  Marianas  Hall, 
housed  a large  lecture  hall  and  various  recreational 
facilities.  The  original  galley  and  mess  hall  were 
condensed  so  that  the  building  also  housed  enlisted 
barracks.  It  was  named  Leyte  Hall,  and  was  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Normandy  Hall  parking  lot. 
Lastly,  three  detached  married  officers’  quarters 
were  constructed  (1:2—3). 

An  extensive  drainage  project  (38:2),  road  con- 
struction, and  other  modifications  were  also  un- 
dertaken. Furniture,  equipment,  and  operational 
supplies  were  purchased,  much  as  surplus  property 
and  at  considerable  savings  (1:3). 

Difficulty  in  getting  permission  from  Washington 
to  release  surplus  supplies  and  materials  initially 
threatened  to  delay  the  conversion  project.  Among 
the  requested  stockpile  materials  were  plumbing 
and  appliance  items,  needed  quickly  for  the  resi- 
dential apartments.  However,  College  requests  were 
being  largely  ignored  until  Admiral  Holloway,  then 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  exercised  his 
authority  to  spot-promote  an  officer  in  Washington 
who  was  in  a position  to  expedite  the  request.  The 
stockpiled  materials  were  released  in  time.  “I 
wouldn’t  say  that  I imposed  any  undue  or  improper 
influence  upon  this  officer,”  remarked  Admiral 
Holloway,  “but  I will  say  that  after  his  promotion 
he  tended  to  look  upon  our  request  very  sympa- 
thetically” (148). 

Although  postwar  labor  shortages,  the  search  for 
scarce  and  unavailable  materials,  and  limited  time 
plagued  the  project,  all  essential  academic  and 
housing  facilities  were  ready  for  the  class  (1:3).  The 
price  tag— $1,953,100.00  (1:1)! 

An  impressive  group  of  high-ranking  command- 
ers and  local  civilian  and  military  officials  dedicated 
the  new  college  3 February  1947.  Among  those 
greeting  the  class  were  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W. 
Nimitz,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  General  Carl 
Spaatz  and  Lieutenant  General  Ira  C.  Eaker,  Com- 
manding General  and  Deputy  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  Army  Air  Forces;  Lieutenant  General  Charles 
P.  Hall,  Director  of  Organization  and  Training,  War 
Department;  Vice  Admiral  Thomas  L.  Gatch,  Act- 
ing Commander,  Atlantic  Fleet;  Rear  Admiral  James 
L.  Holloway,  Superintendent  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  and  Major  General  Muir  S.  Fairchild, 
Commander  of  Air  University. 

The  opening  speakers  were  Rear  Admiral  Walden 
P.  Ainsworth,  Commandant  of  the  Fifth  Naval  Dis- 
trict; the  Honorable  Richard  D.  Cooke,  Mayor  of 
Norfolk;  and  Rear  Admiral  Emmet  P.  Forrestel, 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Norfolk  Naval  Station. 

The  festive  atmosphere  was  dimmed  by  the  death 
of  Admiral  Marc  A.  Mitscher  on  the  preceding  day. 
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His  wartime  command  of  Task  Force  58  and  its 
support  of  ground  and  surface  forces  signaled  him 
as  a symbol  of  the  new  college’s  mission  (102:1). 
Acting  for  the  deceased  admiral.  Vice  Admiral  Gatch 
suggested  that  for  many  the  school  would  be  con- 
sidered a memorial  to  Admiral  Mitscher. 

The  afternoon  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch,  hinting 
at  the  mixed  blessing  of  adding  yet  another  military 
installation  in  a Navy  town  already  experiencing 
strained  civilian-military  relationships  as  a natural 
consequence  of  the  war,  editorially  hailed  the  col- 
lege opening: 

Such  an  institution  is  a first  rate  addition  to  the 
armed  forces’  establishment  in  this  area.  That  is  a 
fact  which  needs  full  understanding  in  Norfolk  to 
the  end  that  the  new  college  and  those  who  are  part 
of  it  should  receive  the  welcome  they  deserve  (101). 

Next  morning’s  V irginian-Pilot  heralded  the 
opening  of  “an  institution  second  only  to  the  Na- 
tional War  College”  in  a news  story.  Reflecting  the 
apprehension  from  earlier  rumor  and  speculation, 
the  headline  read  “Nimitz  and  Spaatz  say  Staff  Col- 
lege Permanent.”  Queried  by  the  press,  Admiral 
Nimitz  had  denied  that  the  Norfolk  location  was 
only  temporary.  “He  and  General  Carl  Spaatz  . . . 
said  they  had  never  heard  the  rumor  even  hinted 
in  high  quarters”  (102:1). 

The  most  memorable  words  may  have  been  those 
of  Admiral  Holloway,  who,  as  head  of  the  joint 
committee  that  selected  the  College’s  Norfolk  site, 
had  a personal  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
school  “from  scratch.”  He  is  credited  with  first 
coining  the  college’s  guiding  theme  and  unofficial 
motto,  “to  live,  work,  and  play  together,”  in  his 
remarks  at  the  opening  exercises  for  the  first  class 
on  3 February  1947: 

You  officers  of  the  Navy,  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
will  work  together  and  play  together;  your  wives 
and  children  will  live  within  the  same  compound 
and  will  come  out  of  it  as  friends,  with  a mutual 
understanding  and  mutual  customs  (82). 

Admiral  Holloway’s  prophecy  would  materialize 
very  quickly,  not  just  insofar  as  the  curriculum  for 
the  men  was  concerned,  but  also  in  the  social  life 
of  the  College.  The  act  of  sudden  intermingling  of 
young  military  officers  and  their  families  on  a rel- 
atively small  installation  in  itself  generated  a full 
range  of  athletic,  cultural,  and  social  activities  tai- 
lored to  the  special  interests  of  such  a grouping. 
Thus,  for  the  men,  there  quickly  evolved  the  sports 


of  tennis,  organized  softball,  volleyball,  and  bowl- 
ing, golf,  handball,  squash,  badminton,  jogging,  and 
gymnasium  sports  such  as  weight-lifting  and  bas- 
ketball. With  a full  complement  of  Allied  Officers, 
particularly  from  the  nations  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth, there  have  occurred  occasional  chal- 
lenge matches  of  cricket,  the  national  sport  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  wives  of  the  students  and  faculty  organized 
a Women’s  Club,  and  soon  there  began  to  appear — 
in  addition  to  the  sports  of  tennis,  golf  and  bowl- 
ing— bridge  competitions,  courses  in  art,  interior 
decorating,  sewing,  and  other  crafts,  ballroom  and 
ballet  dancing.  Volunteers  came  forward  for  the 
choir  and  other  Chapel  activities,  as  well  as  vol- 
unteer workers  for  local  hospitals,  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Navy  Relief  Society,  and  other  charitable  or- 
ganizations. 

Activities  for  the  children  would  emerge  as  a 
result  of  the  combined  efforts  of  the  entire  College 
community,  with  the  usual  Little  League  sports, 
Boy,  Girl,  Cub,  and  Brownie  Scouting,  a Teen  Club, 
a kindergarten,  a day  nursery,  music  and  ballet  in- 
struction, and  numerous  other  sports  such  as  judo, 
swimming,  and  rifle  clubs. 

The  funds  to  operate  such  a variety  of  activities, 
particularly  for  the  wives  and  children,  have  tra- 
ditionally come  from  unofficial,  but  highly  suc- 
cessful ventures  under  the  auspices  of  the  wives. 
Dues  from  the  Women’s  Club  are  used  for  College 
youth  and  social  activities,  as  are  proceeds  from  a 
volunteer-operated  New  ’n  Used  Shop,  and  a spe- 
cial Silver  Show  each  class.  Traditionally,  however, 
the  largest  single  fund-raising  event  has  been  a cos- 
tume party  supported  by  the  entire  class  during 
each  course.  In  earlier  years,  it  was  called  “Fun 
Night,”  and  the  costume  theme  varied.  In  recent 
years,  to  curb  the  recurring  expenses  of  decora- 
tions, a single  theme,  “County  Fair,”  has  prevailed. 
The  costume  party  has  usually  included  carnival 
booths  and  numerous  games  of  chance  played  with 
“funny  money”  purchased  as  a donation,  with  spe- 
cial prizes  awarded  to  individuals  and  groups  in  a 
number  of  categories.  From  time  to  time,  the  eve- 
ning’s activities  have  included  skits  and  stage  shows 
performed  by  the  student  seminars,  students  and 
their  wives.  The  money  raised  by  each  class  is  passed 
on  to  the  following  class  for  use  in  on-campus  youth 
and  social  activities. 

Thus  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  made  the 
transition  from  a creature  of  the  mind  to  a reality 
and  was  christened  with  a spirit  that  was  to  sustain 
it  through  its  first  quarter  century  of  existence. 
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CHAPTER  2 


Development 


From  the  very  beginning,  the  Norfolk  facility’s 
physical  plant  had  some  serious  inadequacies  which 
gave  rise  to  considerable  criticism  within  the  new 
school.  This  criticism,  given  practical  force  by  mo- 
bilization requirements  for  the  site,  culminated  in 
a wide-range  search  for  another,  more  suitable  lo- 
cation. Underwritten  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
these  efforts  were  pursued  for  four  years  until  the 
College  largely  abandoned  them  in  favor  of  a mod- 
ernization program  which  realized  its  first  objective 
with  construction  of  a new  Normandy  Hall. 

General  Emmons’s  first  annual  report,  in  a series 
of  broad  recommendations,  urged  that  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  Norfolk  location  outweighed  its 
advantages.  Especially  disturbing  were  the  low-flying 
aircraft  from  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Norfolk’s  hot 
summers,  Hampton  Boulevard’s  unsightly  setting, 
the  site’s  limited  expansion  possibilities,  and  the 
probable  burden  of  future  maintenance  cost.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  suggested  that  a more  desirable  lo- 
cation could  be  secured  (1).  No  action  was  taken 
on  his  suggestion  at  that  time. 

The  idea  had  been  effectively  planted,  however, 
and  when  the  Korean  War  caused  increased  em- 
phasis upon  mobilization  planning,  it  was  this  as- 
pect that  gave  renewed  impetus  to  a request  for 
relocating  the  Staff  College  to  a new  complex.  The 
Navy  had  a continuing  mobilization  requirement 
for  the  College  site,  which  was  still  manifesting 
itself  as  late  as  1955  when  Air  Force  Lieutenant 
General  David  M.  Schlatter,  the  4th  Commandant, 
noted  (as  he  continued  the  pressure  for  consider- 
ation of  a new  location): 


In  view  of  the  College’s  mobilization  mission,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Norfolk  Naval  Base  area  is  certainly 
a primary  target,  it  appears  highly  desirable  to  locate 
the  College  permanently  in  a new  site  it  could  oc- 
cupy in  peace  and  war  (117). 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  already  directed 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (CNO)  on  11  Feb- 
ruary 1952  to  initiate  a search  for  a more  suitable 
site  for  the  College’s  permanent  occupancy  (117), 
and  Norfolk  was  tentatively  designated  a tempo- 
rary site  at  that  time  (43:1). 

Between  1952  and  1956,  some  28  locations  were 
proposed  as  sites  by  two  joint  committees  report- 
ing to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  a third  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  The  committees’  mem- 
bership represented  the  three  Service  Departments 
and  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, and  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  (43:1— 
2). 

Reporting  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  first 
of  the  ad  hoc  committees  recommended  Fort  Tot- 
ten, New  York,  as  the  best  permanent  location. 
That  possibility,  unacceptable  to  the  College  Com- 
mandant, Army  Lieutenant  General  A.  D.  Bruce, 
was  decisively  eliminated  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  after  the  Army  developed  an  increased  need 
for  the  site  (25).  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
was  asked  to  restudy  the  situation  and  to  nominate 
a second  choice. 

The  College,  noting  that  “we  reached  the  point 
where  we  were  when  the  problem  . . . was  delin- 
eated years  ago,”  sought  a new  approach.  Rather 
than  a rehabilitation  project,  the  new  Comman- 
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dant,  Air  Force  Lieutenant  General  D.  M.  Schlat- 
ter, proposed  building  a new  plant  on  a large  facility 
which  could  be  drawn  on  for  administrative  sup- 
port, and  was  anxious  to  include  budgetary  re- 
quirements in  the  FY  1958  construction  program 
toward  permanent  relocation  by  FY  1961-62  (117). 
He  suggested  Andrews  AFB,  Fort  George  Meade, 
the  Naval  Powder  Factory  at  Indian  Head,  Aber- 
deen, Patuxent  Test  Center,  Fort  Belvoir,  as  well 
as  acreage  at  Yorktown,  Cheatham,  Fort  Eustis,  and 
Fort  Bragg  (116). 

The  resurvey  task  was  given  to  Rear  Admiral  W. 
J.  Marshall,  the  senior  aide  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  who  promised  to  consider  General 
Schlatter’s  views,  but  delicately  raised  the  specter 
of  budgetary  austerity  (57). 

The  committee  was  established  in  February  1955, 
and  after  eight  months  of  study,  investigating  23 
locations,  reported  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions and  advised  that  the  existing  Norfolk  site 
most  nearly  satisfied  AFSC  requirements  (37:8). 
As  an  alternative  site,  the  committee  recom- 
mended the  Patuxent  River  Annex,  Solomons  Is- 
land, Md.  (37:10). 

In  response,  the  College’s  Shore  Station  Devel- 
opment Board  was  convened  (119)  and  within  three 
months  the  Commandant  made  his  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral 
Arleigh  Burke:  table  the  committee’s  report  and 
assist  in  obtaining  support  to  improve  conditions 
at  the  existing  site  (120).  This,  in  effect,  ended  all 
organized  efforts  to  move  the  Armed  Forces  Staff 
College  from  Norfolk. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  advised  of  the 
College  analysis,  and  in  July  1956,  after  reviewing 
the  committee  report,  made  their  decision  that  the 
College  would  remain  at  the  Norfolk  site.  In  ad- 
dition, they  approved  the  stated  intention  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  construct  new  per- 
manent facilities  on  the  present  site  (43:2). 

As  a result,  a master  shore  station  development 
plan  was  prepared  and  submitted  in  1956  (63).  Based 
on  the  master  plan,  an  academic  and  administration 
building,  to  cost  an  estimated  $5  million,  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  in  the  FY 
1958  Military  Construction  Program.  Despite  the 
approval  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  item  was  deferred  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  due  to  the  Administration’s  squeeze  on 
construction  expenditures  (37:15). 

Sponsored  again  as  a relatively  high  priority  item 
in  the  FY  1959  Military  Construction  Program  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $4,643,000,  the  item  was  au- 
thorized by  Congress  as  Public  Law  85—685  (37:15). 


The  Staff  College’s  new  Commandant,  Vice  Ad- 
miral Charles  Wellborn,  Jr.,  undertook  to  broaden 
support  for  appropriation  through  favorable  pub- 
licity. Attributing  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget’s  lack 
of  support  the  previous  year  to  general  unaware- 
ness of  the  College,  Admiral  Wellborn  enlisted 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  an  old  friend  and  highly  in- 
fluential New  York  Times  military  writer,  to  do  a 
piece  on  the  College  (143).  The  Times  published 
Baldwin’s  feature  analysis  in  March  1958  (44),  and 
Admiral  Wellborn,  coincidentally,  received  word 
on  the  same  day  of  the  Budget  Bureau’s  approval 
of  the  College  building  program  (144). 

However,  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction,  chaired  by  Rep.  Harry  R.  Sheppard 
of  California,  cited  the  College  as  “a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  an  activity  that  could  be  placed  in  a num- 
ber of  places  and  avoid  the  expenditure  of  consid- 
erable money.”  Rep.  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes  of  Florida 
added,  “I  do  not  think  the  Navy  is  trying  very  hard 
to  do  that”  (127:380). 

Subsequently  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations deferred  the  item: 

If  new  facilities  are  needed  for  this  College,  they 
should  be  obtained  by  use  of  the  inactive  facilities 
and  installations  within  the  Defense  Department 

(37:15). 

Still  another  search  for  potential  alternate  sites 
was  undertaken,  this  time  spurred  by  the  Congress. 
College  and  Navy  Department  representatives  in- 
vestigated nine  possibilities  and  found  all  either 
unacceptable  or  less  desirable  than  the  present  site 
if  expanded.  Finding  it  the  most  economical  basis 
for  modernization,  Admiral  Wellborn  recom- 
mended that  the  Navy  “continue  its  current  pro- 
gram for  Congressional  authorization  and  funding 
. . .”  (43:4). 

The  College  continued  to  study  sites  in  1959 
without  success  (37:15),  while  again  including  the 
academic  building  item  in  the  upcoming  FY  I960 
Military  Appropriations  Bill. 

The  Sheppard  Subcommittee,  still  bent  on  uti- 
lizing a vacant  facility  for  the  College’s  permanent 
occupancy,  heard  testimony  in  June  1959  on  the 
need  for  a new  academic  building  from  Admiral 
Wellborn: 

Mr.  Weaver:  . . . (P)eople  do  not  understand  why 
we  keep  building  more  and  not  use  what  we  have. 

Admiral  Wellborn:  The  cost  of  conversion  at  sites 
such  as  these  run  into  figures  comparable  to  the 
cost  of  new  construction  facilities  that  we  need, 
such  as  at  the  Staff  College,  so  that  it  appears  to  be 
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not  good  business  management  to  convert  at  con- 
siderable cost  a facility  which  you  have  which  turns 
out  to  be  not  entirely  suitable  (128:730). 

By  August,  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee had  approved  funds  for  the  new  academic  build- 
ing in  spite  of  its  investigating  committee’s  conclu- 
sion that  the  AFSC  buildings  had  “further  useful 
and  economical  life  expectancy”  (126:24).  How- 
ever, it  reduced  the  funding  by  $643,000  to  $4 
million.  Its  report  called  for  maximum  utilization 
of  existing  facilities  to  avoid  additional  construction 
expenditures  (129).  The  86th  Congress  approved 
the  appropriation  on  16  September  1959  (130). 

The  new  building,  designed  by  Lublin,  Mc- 
Gaughy  and  Associates,  Architects  and  Consulting 
Engineers  of  Norfolk,  was  to  be  a four  story  steel- 
frame  and  brick  structure.  Paul  Tishman  Co.,  Inc. 
of  New  York  was  awarded  the  prime  construction 
contract  at  an  assigned  cost  of  $2,914,987.00  (137). 

Construction  officially  commenced  on  14  April 
I960  with  groundbreaking  led  by  Admiral  Arleigh 
A.  Burke,  then  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (13:9). 
The  31st  Class  was  able  to  occupy  the  new  facility 
on  1 February  1962  (14:9).  Dedication  ceremonies 
for  Normandy  Hall  on  12  June  1962  featured  an 
address  by  General  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer,  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

With  the  construction  of  the  academic  building, 
housing  next  became  the  College’s  foremost  con- 
cern. The  problem  emerged  when  the  permanent 
location  of  the  College  was  still  at  issue  and  cli- 
maxed in  June  1958  when  the  11  apartment  build- 
ings, containing  176  married  officers’  quarters,  were 
declared  inadequate  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  85—241.  The  newly  inadequate  quarters  were 
to  be  occupied  only  through  1 July  I960  (136). 

A decade  earlier,  90%  of  the  student  body  of 
150  had  been  able  to  live  on  the  compound.  But 
with  gradual  increases  in  class  size  and  correspond- 
ing faculty  growth,  greater  numbers  of  officers  were 
forced  to  leave  their  families  behind  or  seek  hous- 
ing in  the  tight  Norfolk  market  (146). 

Replacement  of  all  College  buildings  and  pro- 
vision for  adequate  on-station  housing  were  among 
goals  of  the  development  program,  first  submitted 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  July  1956,  with 
a $13  million  price  tag  for  the  school’s  needs  (138). 

Requests  for  a one-time  authorization  of  funds 
for  a comprehensive  housing  project  were  unsuc- 
cessfully initiated  for  both  fiscal  years  I960  (12:8) 
and  1961  (13:9).  Meanwhile,  extension  of  the 
deadline  for  conversion  or  demolition  of  the  in- 
adequate married  officers’  quarters  was  sought,  and 
rehabilitation  plans  were  prepared  for  execution  if 


Congressional  support  was  withheld.  Underlying 
these  efforts  was  the  Commandant’s  urging  that  on- 
station  quarters  are  vital  to  realization  of  the  school’s 
fundamental  philosophy,  “to  live  together,  to  work 
together,  to  play  together”  (147). 

To  accommodate  the  desired  housing,  prelimi- 
nary action  was  taken  to  secure  additional  acreage 
(145).  The  Staff  College  pursued  expansion  of  its 
cramped  5 5 -acre  site  with  what  may  have  been 
viewed  by  adjacent  commands  as  a misplaced  sense 
of  “manifest  destiny.”  Its  one  successful  expansion 
was  tied  to  the  impending  deactivation  of  the  ad- 
jacent U.S.  Navy  Schools  Command  South  Annex, 
an  “ideally  suited,”  22-acre  tract,  permitting  a “log- 
ical, symmetrically  contoured  College  area”  (64). 
While  the  acreage  requested  was  assigned  to  the 
College  for  long-range  planning  purposes  (59),  the 
mid-range  plans  provided  for  enlisted  berthing.  The 
Fifth  Naval  District  intended  to  move  enlisted  men 
into  barracks  in  the  area,  leaving  the  College  only 
ten  acres  (65). 

The  College’s  petition  reached  the  level  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  where  the  scenario  for 
decision-making  was  described  by  Captain  C.  A. 
Marinke,  then  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Col- 
lege’s Naval  Administrative  Command: 

. . . CNO  seems  to  be  caught  in  the  middle  of  a 
triangle  which  is  bounded  by  the  scarcity  of  land  in 
the  Norfolk  area,  the  scarcity  of  money  in  the  Navy 
budget  and  the  feeling  that  the  Staff  College  is  trying 
to  feather  its  nest  (139). 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  agreed  to  make 
the  entire  tract  available  to  the  College  (68),  per- 
mitting an  integrated  layout  with  good  grouping 
and  adequate  spacing  for  200  family  housing  units — 
75  authorized  in  FY  1962  and  the  remainder  to  be 
sponsored  in  the  FY  1963  housing  program  (125). 

During  the  next  decade,  the  acreage  allotment 
assigned  for  use  by  the  College  would  undergo  only 
minor  adjustments.  In  1965,  the  College  lost  sev- 
eral acres  on  the  northwest  boundary  along  Hamp- 
ton Boulevard  (used  for  softball  diamonds  and  ten- 
nis courts)  to  the  City  of  Norfolk  as  the  site  for 
the  new  Sewells  Point  Elementary  School.  The 
softball  fields  and  tennis  courts  were  relocated  to 
the  southwest  boundary  just  beyond  the  Marianas 
Hall  parking  lot — with  new  outdoor  picnic  facilities 
added.  The  College  was  subsequently  allocated  some 
additional  acreage  for  student  and  faculty  housing 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  campus,  adjacent 
to  the  Navy’s  enlisted  housing  complex  in  Ben- 
moreell.  As  of  the  summer  of  1971,  the  College 
was  occupying  a total  of  64.6  acres.  Of  this,  35 
acres  were  in  student,  faculty,  and  staff  housing 
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(managed  by  the  Navy  Public  Works  Center),  and 
29.6  acres  were  in  non-housing  academic  and  ac- 
ademic-support facilities  (managed  by  the  Naval 
Administrative  Command  of  the  College). 

The  first  housing  increment,  comprising  15  four- 
bedroom  single  and  60  three-bedroom  duplex  Ca- 
pehart  units,  was  opened  in  July  1963.  A 125-unit 
project,  deleted  from  the  FY  1963  military  con- 
struction bill  (149),  was  resubmitted  the  following 
year,  and  an  increment  of  122  units  was  authorized 
by  Congress.  Occupied  in  the  fall  of  1965,  these 
MILCON  units  opened  an  additional  26  four-bed- 
room  single  and  96  three-bedroom  duplex  units  to 
staff,  faculty,  and  students  (18:12). 

Meanwhile,  the  scheduled  demolition  of  all  re- 
maining inadequate  buildings,  coupled  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  student  body  to  270,  threatened  a 
continued  housing  shortage  (16:9).  A requested 
delay  in  demolition  of  the  last  three  inadequate 
buildings  was  denied  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations (58).  Further,  scheduled  replacement  of 
the  48  units  to  meet  total  requirements  was  upset 
by  “the  Southeast  Asia  situation,”  (18:12)  when  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  withheld  funding  authorized 
by  the  FY  1966  Family  Housing  Program  (20:Tab 
E). 


By  1970,  the  once  pressing  housing  problem  ap- 
proached resolution  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et’s release  of  some  2,840  military  family  housing 
units  (including  48  units  for  the  Staff  College)  from 
a federal  construction  freeze  (131),  with  construc- 
tion to  begin  in  the  fall  of  1971,  25  years  after 
establishment  of  the  College.  Yet  the  rest  of  the 
College  development  remained  still  further  de- 
layed due  to  the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  (18:12). 
The  modernization  plan  had  called  for  site  expan- 
sion and  eventual  replacement  of  all  buildings.  In 
addition  to  the  academic  building  and  married  of- 
ficers’ quarters,  it  envisions  construction  or  mod- 
ification of  the  chapel,  dental  clinic  and  dispensary, 
recreation  center,  community  facilities,  and  offi- 
cers’ mess  (62).  Scheduled  for  a minimum  of  five 
years  construction,  the  program  has  been  deleted 
from  military  construction  bills  annually.  By  1963, 
the  Commandant,  Major  General  R.  H.  Wienecke, 
prophetically  advised  that  it  was  “more  likely  to 
become  a ten-year  program”  (15:9).  As  these  items 
are  deleted  by  the  Navy’s  Military  Construction 
Review  Board,  maintenance  costs  grow  (21:Tab  D). 
In  fact,  a number  of  these  items  are  no  longer  even 
programmed,  though  they  remain  future  targets  of 
the  master  plan  (60). 
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CHAPTER  3 


Mission  and  Scope  of  Instruction 


On  19  June  1946,  a board  composed  of  Army 
Lieutenant  General  Wade  H.  Haislip,  Army  Major 
General  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  and  Navy  Vice  Ad- 
mirals Harry  W.  Hill  and  Forrest  P.  Sherman  met 
at  the  National  War  College  in  Washington,  D.C., 
to  develop  a proposed  directive  for  an  armed  forces 
staff  college  (85:85).  Contained  in  the  directive, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on 
28  June  1946  (96)  were  the  following  mission  state- 
ment and  scope  of  instruction  for  the  new  joint 
school: 

MISSION 

To  train  selected  officers  of  the  armed  forces  in 
joint  operations. 


SCOPE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

(1)  Orientation  in  organization,  characteristics,  and 
employment  of  army,  naval,  and  air  forces,  and 
the  relation  of  those  forces  to  each  other. 

(2)  Study  of  joint  staff  techniques  and  procedures. 

(3)  Preparation  of  plans  for  amphibious  and  air- 
borne operations  involving  the  employment  of 
joint  forces. 

(4)  Study  of  the  organization,  composition,  and 
functions  of  theaters  of  operations  and  major 
joint  task  forces  and  the  responsibilities  (stra- 
tegical, tactical,  and  logistical)  of  the  com- 
manders thereof. 

(5)  Study  of  the  trend  of  new  weapons  and  sci- 


entific developments  and  their  effect  upon  joint 
operations  (85:85). 

Under  direction  of  the  College’s  third  Comman- 
dant, Army  Lieutenant  General  A.  D.  Bruce,  the 
original  mission  and  scope  of  instruction  were  first 
revised  in  November  1952.  The  mission  statement 
was  amended  to  read,  “To  educate  selected  officers 
of  the  armed  forces  in  joint  operations,  including 
the  planning  thereof  \ and  to  provide  a background  for 
an  appreciation  of  combined  operations”  (24:10).  The 
scope  was  expanded  as  follows: 

(1)  Characteristics,  organization,  and  employment 
of  the  armed  forces  and  the  relationship  of 
those  forces  to  each  other,  with  adequate  ex- 
position of  their  respective  capabilities  and  lim- 
itations. 

(2)  Principles  involved  in  the  U.S.  unified  com- 
mand organization  and  the  organization  of  joint 
and  combined  commands  and  staffs,  and  their 
responsibilities  and  procedures. 

(3)  Organization,  composition,  and  functions  of  joint 
and  combined  commands  with  respect  to  the 
following:  strategical,  tactical,  and  logistical  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  commanders,  with  empha- 
sis on  major  war  conditions,  and  the  organi- 
zation and  composition  of  current  major 
combined  commands  in  which  the  U.S.  partic- 
ipates. 

(4)  Aspects  of  joint  and  combined  operations,  in- 
cluding command  relationships,  organization, 
and  planning. 

(5)  Trends  of  new  weapons  and  scientific  devel- 
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opments  and  their  effects  on  joint  and  com- 
bined operations. 

(6)  Military,  political,  geographical,  historical,  eco- 
nomic, psychological,  ideological,  and  other 
factors  affecting  the  capabilities  and  limitations 
of  our  actual  and  potential  allies  and  enemies 
(33:5-6). 

Termed  an  “in-house”  revision  by  the  1968  Free- 
man Report,  the  modification  was  considered  by 
General  Bruce’s  staff  an  “implementation  of  our 
original  mission  and  scope,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  a change.”  Consequently,  no  concerted 
effort  was  made  to  seek  immediate  formal  approval 
of  the  revision  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  during 
General  Bruce’s  command  (33:1),  and  under  his 
successor,  Air  Force  Lieutenant  General  D.  M. 
Schlatter,  the  revision  remained  in  effect  on  a ten- 
tative basis  until  late  1956,  two  years  after  he  had 
assumed  command  (24:10).  The  process  of  formal 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  approval  of  the  modification 
began  with  a visit  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Bronze 
Team  to  the  College  in  the  summer  of  1956.  The 
Bronze  Team  was  a committee  under  the  Joint  Stra- 
tegic Plans  Group  which  studied  war  mobilization 
plans  for  the  colleges  operated  under  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Areas  included  in  its  studies  were  contin- 
gency plans  for  rapid  expansion  of  curricula,  size 
of  student  bodies,  and  the  ability  of  each  school  to 
compress  course  time  to  graduate  larger  numbers 
of  students  in  shorter  periods  of  time  due  to  war 
conditions.  The  Team  also  monitored  the  basic  mis- 
sion and  scope  of  instruction  of  each  college  for 
the  Strategic  Plans  Group  (81). 

The  Team  informed  the  Staff  College  that  it  had 
taken  note  of  the  modification  of  the  mission  and 
scope  and  was  considering  presentation  of  the  re- 
vision to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  formal  ap- 
proval. However,  before  initiating  the  action,  the 
Team  queried  the  College  as  to  plans  for  future 
changes  (24:G2). 

Responding  to  this  query,  the  Staff  College’s  Ac- 
ademic Planning  Division  on  13  September  1956 
requested  that  each  Division  Director  re-examine 
the  wording  of  the  mission  and  scope  and  to  in- 
dicate concurrence  or  recommend  changes.  On  20 
November  of  that  year,  the  Academic  Planning 
Division  submitted  the  following  revised  mission 
statement  to  General  Schlatter  who  approved  it 
nine  days  later: 

To  educate  selected  officers  of  the  armed  forces 
in  joint  and  combined  operations,  including  the  plan- 
ning thereof  (24:G2-G3). 

The  phrase,  “.  . . and  to  provide  an  appreciation  of 


combined  operations  . . .”  was  deleted  for  simpli- 
fication purposes,  and  the  word  “combined”  was 
inserted  in  the  remaining  statement  (see  italics). 

Next  came  the  problem  of  how  to  present  the 
modified  mission  and  scope  of  instruction,  already 
in  practice  essentially,  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
The  proposal  of  Rear  Admiral  Harold  M.  Briggs, 
Navy  Deputy  Commandant,  was  accepted  by  Gen- 
eral Schlatter,  and  it  set  a precedent  for  all  future 
revisions.  Admiral  Briggs’s  proposal  stated: 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  relatively  unimportant  and 
largely  academic  as  to  whether  or  not  our  mission 
is  formally  submitted  and  approved  by  the  J.C.S. 
In  line  with  this  thinking,  the  Academic  Planning 
Division  advises  that  they  can  give  me  no  specific 
instances  where  the  AFSC  has  been  affected  either 
adversely  or  otherwise,  by  not  having  such  a formal 
approved  mission. 

The  mission  of  the  AFSC  has  been  evolved  and 
changed  by  the  Commandant  to  fit  the  require- 
ments as  international  commands  have  become  the 
vogue  and  have  matured.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It 
is  my  view  that  this  flexibility  to  satisfy  the  need 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  with  the  Commandant. 
Furthermore,  I feel  the  J.C.S.  would  be  pleased  to 
leave  such  responsibility  for  the  minor  revision  of 
the  mission  up  to  the  Commandant.  In  any  event, 
if  the  J.C.S.  desires  to  disclaimer  they  can  do  so 
when  the  Commandant  informs  them  of  the  revi- 
sion he  has  made. 

RECOMMENDATION:  The  J.C.S.  simply  be  in- 
formed of  the  revision  and  no  recommendation  be 
submitted  or  formal  approval  requested  (24:G3). 

In  following  this  recommendation,  General 
Schlatter’s  cover  memorandum  of  12  December 
1956  forwarding  the  revision  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  was  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  is  presently 
operating  under  a Mission  and  Scope  of  In- 
struction which  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  originally  designated  for  this  School. 

(2)  In  order  to  maintain  the  proper  balance  and  to 
keep  the  Course  of  Instruction  current,  it  has 
been  necessary  at  times  to  make  minor  changes 
to  these  directives.  Such  changes  have,  of  course, 
been  made  only  after  a careful  study  and  with 
reference  to  the  original  study  and  documents 
establishing  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College. 

(3)  The  present  Mission  and  Scope  of  Instruction 
are  as  contained  in  Inclosure  1 (121). 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  response  came  in  a 
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Special  Memorandum  of  5 February  1957  and  im- 
plied approval  of  the  Commandant’s  action: 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  modified  the  mis- 
sion and  scope  of  instruction  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College  as  indicated  in  the  Appendix  hereto. 
The  appendix  contained  in  the  statement  of  the 
mission  and  scope  of  instruction  is  that  which  had 
been  forwarded  by  the  Commandant  dated  12  De- 
cember 1956  (87). 

From  the  above  exchange  of  memorandums,  it  can 
be  concluded  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were 
willing  to  permit  the  Staff  College  Commandant 
an  amount  of  local  autonomy  to  make  mission  and 
scope  revisions  as  necessary  to  meet  the  changing 
requirements  of  the  client  commands  for  whom  the 
school’s  graduates  were  being  prepared. 

According  to  the  Freeman  Report,  the  modifi- 
cation stemmed  from  the  “restrictive”  nature  of  the 
original  mission  statement.  The  revisions  had  the 
effect  of  broadening  the  curriculum  to  reflect  the 
changing  times  (i.e.,  the  new  influences  of  nuclear 
warfare,  the  refined  U.S.  joint  and  combined  struc- 
ture, and  the  post  World  War  II  military  and  po- 
litical alliances).  Additionally,  the  revision  reflected 
a shift  in  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  College — from 
a “training”  role  to  an  “educational”  role.  It  was 
recognized  that  the  College  could  not  produce  of- 
ficers thoroughly  skilled  in  the  myriad  of  tech- 
niques required  for  joint  and  combined  command 
operations  in  the  limited  duration  of  each  course. 
Accordingly,  the  curriculum  and  instruction  em- 
phasized principles  rather  than  detailed  techniques 
(33:1-2). 

Under  direction  of  the  College’s  fifth  Comman- 
dant, Navy  Vice  Admiral  Charles  Wellborn,  Jr.,  the 
mission  statement  was  further  revised  on  16  De- 
cember 1958.  The  new  statement  then  read: 

To  educate  selected  officers  in  joint  and  com- 
bined organization,  planning,  and  operations,  and 
in  related  aspects  of  national  and  international  se- 
curity in  order  to  prepare  them  for  duty  in  all  ech- 
elons of  joint  and  combined  commands  (33:5). 

The  scope  of  instruction  remained  unchanged. 

According  to  the  Freeman  Report,  this  modifi- 
cation was  essentially  a refinement  of  the  1956 
revisions,  and  was  more  complete  and  accurate  in 
reflecting  the  curriculum  changes  which  had  been 
made  in  1956—57  (33:2),  i.e.,  the  expansion  of  em- 
phasis on  the  non-military  aspects  of  national  strat- 
egy to  take  cognizance  of  political,  economic,  and 
sociological  considerations  which  have  a direct 
bearing  and  influence  on  joint  and  combined  plan- 


ning. In  addition,  the  revision  was  undertaken  to 
bring  the  mission  into  agreement  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  definition  of  “mission”  by  incor- 
porating a purpose  as  well  as  a task  in  the  wording 
of  the  statement  (33:7). 

The  Freeman  Report  identified  a paradox  to  the 
earlier  stated  College  philosophy  in  the  new  state- 
ment. The  words  “educate”  and  “prepare”  connote 
a precise  degree  of  student  qualification  upon  grad- 
uation from  the  course.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
earlier  formalized  concepts  that  the  College  could 
not  produce  technically  skilled  officers,  that  prin- 
ciples rather  than  techniques  would  be  emphasized 
in  the  curriculum,  and  that  the  course  should  pro- 
vide a base  for  the  appreciation  of  sound  learning 
and  judgment  (33:2). 

The  impetus  for  a I960  revision  of  the  mission 
statement  came  from  a recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Military  Education  Committee  and  as  a result  of  a 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  study  of  4 March  I960  titled 
“The  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Joint  Col- 
leges” (33:7).  The  Military  Education  Committee 
was  established  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  was 
composed  of  the  Commandants  of  the  National 
War  College,  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  to  ad- 
vise the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  matters  affecting 
the  joint  colleges  (33:1).  The  Committee’s  review 
of  the  Staff  College  mission  found  it  to  be  an  ac- 
curate reflection  of  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  Col- 
lege’s educational  purpose,  but  it  observed  also  that 
the  statement  uses  “different  terminology  from  that 
used  by  the  National  War  College  and  the  proposed 
mission  statement  of  the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces”  (33:7).  To  conform  the  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College  mission  to  those  of  the  sister 
colleges  (33:2),  the  words  “To  conduct  a course  of 
study”  were  substituted  for  “To  educate,”  and  the 
phrase  “.  . . to  prepare  them  . . .”  was  revised  to 
read  “.  . . to  enhance  the  preparation  of  selected 
officers  . . .”  (33:5).  The  result  of  this  revision  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  mission  statement 
to  conform  with  statements  of  the  other  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  colleges  was  to  “considerably  soften  up  the 
tasks  of  ‘to  educate’  and  ‘to  prepare’,”  according  to 
the  Freeman  Report  (33:2—3).  This  “softening  up” 
process  helped  to  alleviate  the  philosophical  par- 
adox of  the  1956  revision. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Special  Memorandum 
of  11  July  I960  officially  recognized  the  mission 
modification.  The  new  mission  is  as  follows: 

To  conduct  a course  of  study  in  joint  and  com- 
bined organization,  planning,  and  operations,  and 
in  related  aspects  of  national  and  international  se- 
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curity,  in  order  to  enhance  the  preparation  of  se- 
lected military  officers  for  duty  in  all  echelons  of 
joint  and  combined  commands  (88). 

Item  No.  6 of  the  scope  of  instruction  was  slightly 
modified  to  read: 

(6)  Military,  political,  geographical,  historical,  eco- 
nomic, psychological,  ideological,  and  other 
factors  affecting  U.S.  national  strategy  and  U.S./ 
allied  security  including  the  threat  to  that  se- 
curity (33:6). 

The  other  five  items  in  the  scope  were  not  mod- 
ified. At  the  writing  of  this  history,  the  mission  and 
scope  of  instruction  have  remained  unchanged  from 
the  I960  revisions.  The  Freeman  Report,  in  its 
review  of  the  present  College  mission  and  scope 
of  instruction,  concluded  that  no  revision  or  re- 
wording appeared  to  be  necessary.  The  report  stated 


that  the  task  and  purpose  of  the  statements  were 
realistic  in  that  both  recognized  the  limitations  that 
a 21 -week  course  imposes  on  the  educational  ob- 
jectives, the  content  of  the  course,  and  the  results 
to  be  achieved.  It  continued  that  the  mission  is 
broad  and  enduring,  and  that  the  statement  pro- 
vides the  Commandant  with  the  flexibility  and  wide 
range  of  choice  necessary  for  determining  course 
content  and  methodology,  and  in  adjusting  to 
changes  in  both  the  military  environment  and  the 
student  backgrounds.  The  study  also  noted  that  the 
mission  “accurately”  reflects  the  difference  in  the 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College  scope  of  instruction 
from  that  of  the  National  War  College  and  the 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  (33:3). 

In  summary,  the  evolvement  of  the  mission  state- 
ment and  scope  of  instruction  has  followed  a nat- 
ural, logical,  and  noncontroversial  course  through- 
out the  first  quarter  century  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College. 
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CHAPTER  4 


Organization 


A functional  approach  characterized  the  organ- 
ization of  the  staff  and  faculty  through  the  Staff 
College’s  early  years  (34:1).  According  to  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commandant  in  August  1947: 

. . . since  this  is  a College  where  each  service  is 
considered  of  equal  importance  and  instructors  and 
students  equally  apportioned  to  the  three  services, 
the  College  has  been  organized  along  the  lines  of 
a theater  of  operations  wherein  the  Commandant 
represents  the  theater  commander  exercising  joint 
command,  the  Deputy  Commandants  the  unilateral 
commanders,  and  the  faculty  functioning  as  a thea- 
ter joint  staff  (1:33—34). 

The  faculty  was  initially  organized  into  five  di- 
visions: Operations,  Intelligence,  Logistics,  Com- 
munications, and  Special  Subjects,  with  each  under 
a division  director.  At  the  supervisory  level  was  a 
three-star  Commandant  assisted  by  a brigadier  gen- 
eral and  a commodore  who  served  as  deputies.  A 
brigadier  general  was  designated  the  Senior  Air 
Instructor  (1:11—13). 

A faculty  board,  composed  of  the  senior  staff 
(from  Commandant  through  the  College  Executive 
to  the  faculty  division  directors  and  assistants  and 
the  senior  Marine  Corps  officer),  met  at  the  call  of 
the  Commandant  or  his  deputies.  Its  agenda  in- 
cluded curriculum,  selection  of  lecturers,  research 
and  analysis,  and  special  studies  or  recommenda- 
tions requested  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (1:11— 
13). 

The  Deputy  Commandants  were  placed  in  im- 
mediate charge  of  instruction.  Serving  under  them 


was  the  Secretary  of  Instruction  who  was  respon- 
sible for  administration  of  the  course  as  well  as 
records  and  aids  (1:11—13).  His  supervisory  duties 
extended  to  the  Presentation  and  Visual  Aids  sec- 
tion and  the  Library,  which  were  developed,  re- 
spectively, in  September  and  October  1946.  By 

1951,  the  Adjutant  General  was  included  in  the 
broad  structure  of  the  Secretariat.  Reorganized  in 

1952,  its  functions  were  consolidated  into  a per- 
sonnel and  administrative  branch  and  an  academic 
branch  (31:3).  The  consolidation  released  two  of- 
ficer spaces  which  were  subsequently  filled  by  a 
WAC  and  a WAF  officer  in  a newly  formed  edi- 
torial section  within  the  academic  branch  (7:2). 

At  the  end  of  the  first  class  in  June  1947,  the 
staff  and  faculty  structure  was  refined.  A sixth  fac- 
ulty division,  Personnel  and  Civil  Affairs,  was  added, 
and  the  Special  Subjects  Division  was  redesignated 
the  Research  Development  and  Analysis  Division. 
The  Commandant,  as  director  of  instruction,  ad- 
ministered the  academic  program  through  the  two 
Deputy  Commandants  (the  Directors  of  Naval  and 
Army  Instruction)  and  the  Senior  Air  Instructor. 
The  Director  of  Army  Instruction  was  to  serve  as 
the  Coordinator  of  Instruction  and  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  faculty  board  (1:28—29). 

Assisting  him,  the  senior  directors  and  faculty 
division  directors  served  jointly  as  a faculty  policy 
board.  The  larger  faculty  board  continued  to  func- 
tion as  an  operating  panel  for  details  of  curriculum, 
conduct  of  instruction,  and  selection  of  guest  lec- 
turers (1:28-29). 

In  February  1949,  a Faculty  Executive  was  ap- 
pointed. The  designation  of  the  Commanding  Of- 
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ficer  of  the  Naval  Administrative  Command  as  the 
College  Executive  was  subsequently  terminated 
(31:2).  The  Naval  Administrative  Command  (NAC) 
had  been  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
on  13  August  1946,  “To  administer  Naval  property 
and  Naval  personnel  in  support  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College  and  to  provide  logistic  support  for 
the  faculty  and  students  as  may  be  authorized  and 
directed.”  The  Commanding  Officer  reported  to 
the  Commandant  for  primary  duty  and  to  the  Fifth 
Naval  District  Commandant  for  additional  duty  and 
for  coordination  and  logistic  support  (122). 

Charged  with  coordinating  the  activities  of  the 
faculty  divisions  and  the  Secretariat,  the  Executive 
was  to  be  the  Deputy  Commandant  of  the  same 
service  as  the  Commandant  (41:4).  A standing  Fac- 
ulty Review  Board,  established  in  1949,  assisted 
him  with  academic  administration  (34:2).  Com- 
posed of  three  senior  officers  with  prior  faculty 
experience,  the  board  reviewed  each  course  of  in- 
struction for  compliance  with  mission  and  doctrine, 
and  prepared  collateral  reading  suggestions  and  lists 
of  subjects  suitable  for  student  theses  (40:5—6). 

The  high-level  faculty  board  appears  to  have  been 
an  unstable  entity,  utilized  by  some  commandants 
and  disbanded  by  others.  Discarded  in  1949  by 
Vice  Admiral  J.  L.  Hall  (26:1),  it  was  revived  in 
1951  by  Army  Lieutenant  General  A.  D.  Bruce, 
only  to  be  eliminated  again  in  1953  (34:2)  and 
replaced  by  staff  meetings  (7:2). 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Faculty  Review  Board 
was  lessened  by  the  considerable  overlap  between 
its  functions  and  those  of  the  Deputy  Comman- 
dants and  faculty  divisions  (26:1).  It  was  replaced 
in  1953  by  the  Academic  Planning  Division  (APD), 
a panel  charged  with  both  the  planning  and  review 
functions  of  its  predecessor.  Established  on  the  same 
level  as  the  faculty  divisions,  the  APD  was  to  de- 
velop long-range  plans  in  coordination  with  the 
faculty  (41:8).  While  the  Review  Board  reportedly 
had  functioned  as  a board  of  review  for  faculty 
presentations  with  final  approval  of  the  College 
instructional  material,  the  1953  reorganization 
shifted  this  responsibility  to  the  Deputy  Comman- 
dants (31:16). 

In  October  1957,  Vice  Admiral  Charles  Wellborn, 
Jr.,  reestablished  a faculty  board  to  report  directly 
to  him  and  not  through  the  deputies.  Chaired  by 
the  Executive,  its  members  were  the  directors  of 
the  Academic  Planning  Division  and  faculty  divi- 
sions, and  the  Secretary  (74).  While  the  board  was 
to  assist  in  planning  and  evaluating  the  curriculum, 
the  Academic  Planning  Division  performed  much 
of  its  staff  work  (26:2). 

The  staff  was  broadened  in  1958  with  the  as- 


signment of  Donald  W.  Lamm,  a Class  23  graduate, 
to  the  newly  established  billet  of  Department  of 
State  Representative.  The  position,  directly  under 
the  Executive,  was  designed  as  an  advisory  one 
(31:3). 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  shifts  and  devel- 
opment of  new  institutional  entities,  the  first  major 
reorganization  did  not  occur  until  1961  when  the 
joint  staff  arrangement  was  discarded  for  an  ad- 
ministrative division  of  the  faculty  into  three  ar- 
bitrary faculty  groups. 

Over  the  years  a number  of  reorganization  pro- 
posals, commonly  providing  for  three  faculty  di- 
visions, had  been  submitted  (34:3—4).  The  impetus 
finally  came  from  the  Commandant,  Major  General 
J.  S.  Upham,  Jr.,  after  several  months  of  experience 
with  the  existing  organization.  A November  I960 
Academic  Planning  Division  study,  prepared  at  his 
direction  to  examine  increasing  efficiency  through 
elimination  of  the  inter-division  committee  system, 
improving  distribution  of  the  work  load,  and  at- 
taining a higher  quality  of  instruction,  recom- 
mended establishment  of  three  faculty  divisions  to 
coordinate  preparation  of  instructional  units.  The 
Commandant  approved  the  proposals  effective  1 
July  1961  (26:2-3). 

Under  the  new  organization,  each  faculty  group 
was  headed  by  a director  and  two  assistants,  and 
continued  to  report  to  the  Executive.  The  Aca- 
demic Planning  Division,  renamed  Academic  Plans 
Group,  became  a staff  level  agency,  reporting  di- 
rectly to  the  Commandant,  as  did  the  Department 
of  State  Representative.  The  faculty  board  was  again 
discarded  and  its  functions  absorbed  by  the  Aca- 
demic Plans  Group  (26:2—3). 

In  implementing  the  new  organization,  the  three 
largest  faculty  divisions  were  used  to  form  the  base 
of  the  three  new  groups,  both  for  transfer  of  per- 
sonnel and  instructional  units.  (The  Research  and 
Development  Division  personnel  were  absorbed 
by  the  Intelligence  Division  to  form  Faculty  Group 
A;  the  Communications  & Electronics  Division  was 
absorbed  by  the  Plans  & Operations  Division  to 
become  Faculty  Group  B;  and  Faculty  Group  C 
was  formed  by  the  union  of  Personnel,  Civil  Affairs 
& Military  Government  Division  and  the  Logistics 
Division  (26:4). 

Assignment  for  preparation  of  instruction  ma- 
terial were  equally  divided  among  the  three  faculty 
groups,  following  previous  assignment  policies  and 
the  recommendations  of  an  Academic  Planning  Di- 
vision study  (26:3).  Some  functional  differentiation 
remained.  Faculty  Group  A was  responsible  for 
intelligence  and  management  units,  B had  joint 
planning  and  counterinsurgency,  and  C had  logis- 
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tics.  Each  director’s  responsibility  for  preparation 
extended  to  the  teaching  of  that  material,  although 
the  faculty  members  doing  the  teaching  came  from 
all  three  groups  (34:3—4). 

Under  Army  Major  General  Robert  A.  Wie- 
necke’s  command,  the  College  organization  took 
another  turn  toward  its  present  form.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  arrangement  and  balance  of  work  load  at 
the  deputy  commandant  level  (150),  General  Wie- 
necke  in  February  1963  established  clearly  defined 
functional  areas  over  which  each  deputy  would  have 
supervisory  responsibility.  Accordingly,  College 
operations  were  divided  into  the  areas  of  planning, 
instruction,  and  administration,  with  each  deputy 
having  overall  supervision  of  one  of  these  areas. 
The  aim  was  to  overcome  the  lack  of  continuity  or 
consistent,  uniform  guidance  in  the  existing  arith- 
metical division  of  responsibility.  The  organization 
was  to  be  utilized  for  only  one  class  as  a basis  for 
a recommendation  to  his  successor  (152). 

The  junior  flag  deputy,  to  be  the  Executive,  would 
be  relieved  of  instructional  supervision  (except  of 
a uni-Service  nature)  to  focus  solely  on  academic 
administration.  Instructional  supervision  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  flag  deputy  serving  his  first 
year  at  the  College.  As  a deputy  for  instruction,  he 
was  to  supervise  and  evaluate  preparation  and  pres- 
entation of  instructional  material.  A deputy  for  plans, 
to  be  in  his  second  year,  would  be  responsible  for 
overall  curriculum  planning  and  evaluation  with  re- 
spect to  the  mission,  and  the  total  effectiveness  of 
the  course.  Unlike  the  deputy  for  instruction,  his 
focus  would  be  on  the  course  as  an  entity.  The 
Academic  Plans  Group  would  serve  as  a staff  agency 
for  both  the  deputy  for  instruction  and  for  plans 
(151).  The  Service  deputies  would  still  be  respon- 
sible for  supervision  of  their  “Service  Weeks.”  Lastly, 
an  assistant  deputy  for  the  Marine  Corps  was  des- 
ignated by  the  Commandant  to  assist  the  Navy 
Deputy  in  Marine  Corps  matters  (152). 

After  a year  of  study  and  debate  under  Air  Force 
Major  General  J.  Stanley  Holtoner,  functional  lines 
of  responsibility  were  further  clarified  in  1964.  The 
Deputy  Commandant  for  Instruction  supervised  the 
preparation,  presentation,  and  review  of  units  of 
instruction.  The  Deputy  Commandant  for  Plans, 
Evaluation,  and  Special  Programs  supervised  cur- 
riculum planning  and  evaluation  through  three  staff 
agencies  and  was  also  the  liaison  with  external  agen- 
cies (75).  The  Deputy  Commandant  for  Adminis- 
tration supervised  the  College’s  administrative  and 
logistic  support,  including  the  Naval  Administra- 
tive Command  which  had  formerly  been  directly 
under  the  Commandant  (39). 

Prior  to  this  reorganization,  the  evaluation  and 


planning  function  had  been  intertwined  in  the  Ac- 
ademic Plans  Group  in  1963.  The  evaluation  pro- 
gram was  judged  to  be  inadequate  due  to  lack  of 
both  evaluation  tools  and  personnel  to  administer 
them  (27:11).  Accordingly,  a separate  group  was 
established  with  responsibility  for  evaluating  the 
College’s  overall  performance  in  accomplishing  its 
mission.  Singly  manned  at  first  by  an  Air  Force 
colonel,  the  “group”  would  develop,  coordinate  and 
monitor  the  methods  for  curriculum  evaluation  by 
staff,  faculty,  and  students.  The  Plans  Group  would 
be  responsible  for  curriculum  planning  and  overall 
review.  An  administrative  unit,  the  Special  Pro- 
grams Group,  was  set  up  to  handle  the  guest  lecture 
program,  field  trips,  and  public  relations  activities 

(39). 

A faculty  board  was  also  reestablished.  Com- 
posed of  the  three  Deputy  Commandants,  the  De- 
partment of  State  Representative,  and  the  Secre- 
tary, the  board  prepared  policy  recommendations 
for  the  Commandant  (39). 

While  this  reorganization  was  being  planned  in 
1963,  the  deputy  commandant  posts  were  down- 
graded from  star  and  flag  level  to  colonel  and  cap- 
tain slots.  Appealing  the  action  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  General  Holtoner  urged  against  so  weak- 
ening management  and  undermining  the  College’s 
truly  joint  climate  (83).  Nevertheless,  a personal, 
final  assessment  highlighted  the  strengthened  man- 
agement which  was  effected  by  General  Holtoner’s 
reorganization: 

. . . every  College  activity  is  now  operated  under 
the  close  supervision  of  a senior  officer.  This 
strengthening  of  managerial  control  has  been  es- 
pecially evident  in  the  budget  and  fiscal  areas,  where 
the  Commandant  now  has  a single  responsible  source 
of  information  and  management  (17). 

The  organizational  structure  was  revised  further 
by  General  Holtoner’s  successor,  Rear  Admiral  L. 
R.  Daspit.  A report  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Joint  Manpower  Survey  Team  was  integrated  with 
an  in-house  organization  study  to  form  the  basis 
for  the  reorganization  which  was  implemented  in 
January  1966  (18).  Two  clear  functional  lines 
emerged,  one  for  instruction  and  the  other  for  ad- 
ministrative support  of  that  instruction.  Eliminating 
deputy  commandant  posts,  the  new  organization 
established  a Chief  of  Staff  billet  (78),  a Director 
for  Instruction,  and  a Director  for  Academic  Sup- 
port and  Administration  (76).  These  positions  form 
the  basis  for  the  present  organization. 

The  Director  for  Instruction  was  charged  with 
supervision  of  planning,  preparation,  presentation, 
and  review  of  all  units  of  instruction.  The  faculty 
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groups.  Plans  Group,  and  Special  Programs  Group 
came  under  his  supervision. 

The  Director  for  Academic  Support  and  Admin- 
istration directed  the  activities  of  the  Secretary, 
Flight  Operations,  the  Bookstore,  Library,  Training 
Aids,  and  the  Adjutant  General.  He  coordinated 
with  the  Naval  Administrative  Command,  which 
on  1 January  1965  had  been  placed  directly  under 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  for  both  command 
and  support  (66). 

The  Chief  of  Staff  became  the  principal  assistant 
to  the  Commandant,  and  the  point  of  coordination 
for  the  College.  The  Evaluation  Group  and  the 
Public  Affairs  Officer  reported  to  the  Commandant 
through  him. 


The  faculty  board  was  replaced  by  a policy  ad- 
visory board,  consisting  of  the  Department  of  State 
Representative  and  the  senior  member  of  each 
Service,  designated  the  Senior  Service  Represent- 
ative (77). 

Under  the  command  of  Major  General  Frank  W. 
Norris,  acquisition  of  access  to  an  automatic  data 
processing  unit  and  the  growing  application  of  au- 
tomatic data  processing  to  the  curriculum  gener- 
ated expansion  of  the  original  one-man  entity  of 
an  evaluation  group  into  a six-man  Evaluation  and 
Data  Systems  Group  in  1968.  With  the  1968  Free- 
man study’s  testimony  to  the  adequacy  of  the  ex- 
isting organization,  today’s  is  simply  a further  re- 
finement of  the  1966  change. 
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CHAPTER  5 

Educational  Philosophy  and  Curriculum 


“That  All  May  Labor  as  One.”  This  rather  ab- 
stract motto  of  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  has 
been  the  foundation  for  the  school’s  educational 
philosophy  and  the  curriculum  which  has  been  built 
upon  that  philosophy.  Integral  to  the  College’s  role 
of  preparing  military  officers  for  duty  in  joint  and 
combined  commands  is  the  fact  that  the  institution 
is  more  than  a military  installation;  it  is  a dynamic 
community  where  officers  of  all  the  armed  forces, 
and  their  families,  learn  to  live  together,  work  to- 
gether, and  play  together  (54:3).  The  crucial  im- 
portance of  inter-Service  teamwork  was  concisely 
stated  by  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  3 April  1958: 

Separate  ground,  sea,  and  air  warfare  is  gone  for- 
ever. If  ever  again  we  should  be  involved  in  war, 
we  will  fight  it  in  all  elements,  with  all  Services,  as 
one  single,  concentrated  effort.  Peacetime  prepar- 
atory and  organizational  activity  must  conform  to 
this  fact.  Strategic  and  tactical  planning  must  be 
completely  unified,  combat  forces  organized  into 
unified  commands,  each  equipped  with  the  most 
efficient  weapons  systems  that  science  can  develop, 
singly  led,  and  prepared  to  fight  as  one,  regardless 
of  Service  (132:6259). 

An  educational  philosophy  is  a collection  of 
statements  which  form  a pattern  of  values  held  in 
common  by  those  responsible  for  the  education  of 
personnel  (24:A2).  Once  the  statement  has  been 
formulated,  it  is  utilized  to  test  and  validate  each 
objective  of  the  course  curriculum  (24:A16). 

Over  the  years,  there  has  been  very  little  change 
in  the  educational  philosophy  of  the  Armed  Forces 


Staff  College.  The  basic  philosophy  has  remained 
intact;  the  changes  have  merely  expanded  upon  it. 
During  the  initial  years  of  the  College’s  existence, 
the  philosophy  embraced  two  major  concepts:  free- 
dom of  discussion,  and  student  attitude.  Student 
discussion  characterized  by  free  expression  of  in- 
dividual opinion  was  expected  and  encouraged,  be- 
cause of  the  desire  to  establish  and  maintain  an 
atmosphere  of  higher  learning  at  the  College.  It 
was  also  realized  that  the  individual  attitude  of  each 
student  would  be  reflected  in  his  contributions  to 
the  course,  and  thus  would  strongly  influence  the 
molding  and  character  of  the  College  (33:23). 

The  philosophy  was  expanded  as  the  College’s 
mission  and  scope  of  instruction  were  modified  in 
the  early  1950s  (see  Chapter  Three).  It  was  realized 
that  the  College  could  not  produce  officers  skilled 
in  the  techniques  of  all  positions  of  joint  force 
command.  Therefore,  the  mission  and  scope  were 
revised  to  emphasize  principles  rather  than  detailed 
operational  techniques.  This  change  was  immedi- 
ately incorporated  into  the  educational  philosophy. 
The  philosophy  was  further  expanded  to  reason 
that  instruction  at  the  College  should  furnish  a basis 
for  the  application  of  sound  reasoning  and  judg- 
ment— in  the  light  of  accepted  principles — for  the 
solution  of  problems  encountered  in  the  operation 
and  administration  of  major  joint  forces,  and  that 
the  College  must  maintain  an  objective  point  of 
view  in  dealing  with  the  controversial  issues  of  the 
times.  Student  committees  and  staffs  were  man- 
dated to  be  jointly  balanced  by  Service  whenever 
possible,  and  it  was  urged  that  students  learn  to 
subordinate  loyalties  to  their  own  Service  to  that 
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of  the  armed  forces  as  a whole  (33:28).  As  of  Feb- 
ruary 1953,  the  basic  educational  philosophy  of  the 
College  could  be  summarized:  (1)  The  College  op- 
erates as  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  It  is  de- 
signed to  broaden  the  education  of  selected  offi- 
cers; (2)  The  instruction  emphasizes  principles  rather 
than  detailed  techniques;  (3)  Instructional  media 
are  selected  to  encourage  the  formation  of  objec- 
tive, independent  judgments;  (4)  Intellectual  free- 
dom and  free  expression  are  expected  and  en- 
couraged (33:36).  The  essence  of  these  statements 
was  incorporated  in  the  Staff  College  catalogues  of 
instruction  (33:23)  and  has  been  retained  to  date. 
According  to  the  1971  Catalogue,  the  following  is 
the  current  educational  philosophy  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College: 

(1)  The  College  strives  to  create  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  the  high  sense  of  duty  and  mission 
dedication  so  essential  to  any  joint  operation. 
Student  learning  experiences  are  designed  to 
provide  an  understanding  of  the  total  U.S.  mil- 
itary capability  and  the  environment  in  which 
it  operates  while  concurrently  subjecting  tra- 
ditional service  dogma  to  the  acid  test  of  joint 
and  combined  application. 

(2)  The  course  is  not  intended  to  produce  officers 
qualified  in  all  of  the  technical  details  of  joint 
and  combined  staff  work.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  student  improving  his  habits  of 
thought,  his  ability  to  analyze  and  reason,  to 
formulate  sound  decisions  within  the  param- 
eters of  current  joint  doctrine  and  established 
staff  procedures. 

(3)  The  College,  accepting  the  inevitability  of  change 
and  controversy,  directs  its  efforts  toward  an 
objective  position  but  encourages  responsible 
intellectual  freedom  with  its  inherent  elements 
of  debate  and  research. 

(4)  Individual  achievement  grades  are  not  given 
and  there  is  no  ceremonial  recognition  of  out- 
standing students.  The  academic  theme  is  keyed 
to  the  graduate  level  in  which  free  expression 
of  individual  opinions  and  group  discussions 
are  expected  and  encouraged.  The  group  dis- 
cussions are  guided  by  active  participation  of 
the  faculty.  Formal  officer  effectiveness  re- 
ports, when  required,  are  prepared  by  the  stu- 
dent’s faculty  adviser  according  to  the  various 
Service  regulations  (54:3). 

Today’s  curriculum,  which  grew  out  of  this  ed- 
ucational philosophy,  bears  only  a skeletal  resem- 
blance to  the  curriculum  which  was  developed  for 
the  College’s  first  course  of  instruction  in  1946. 


But  while  numerous  course  reorganizations  have 
produced  variously  labeled  components,  a com- 
mon, three-phased  general  structure  can  be  traced 
which  provides  a basis  for  viewing  the  curriculum 
evolution.  These  phases  were  designated  “Back- 
ground and  Orientation,”  “Fundamentals  of  Joint 
and  Combined  Operations  and  Planning,”  and 
“Planning  Problems”  by  the  “Curriculum  Improve- 
ment Program”  (Freeman  Report)  of  April  1968 
(33:54).  Major  changes  have  occurred  in  each  phase. 

The  “Background  and  Orientation”  phase  ini- 
tially consisted  of  the  majority  of  guest  and  faculty 
lectures  presented  to  the  students,  as  well  as  the 
field  trips  to  view  various  military  exercises  and 
installations.  During  the  second  year  (1948),  it  was 
expanded  to  include  the  Service  Weeks — the  de- 
tailed orientations  on  each  of  the  U.S.  Services 
(108:3).  Later  additions  included  orientations  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  hierarchy  and  the  var- 
ious components  of  the  U.S.  Government  which 
affect  the  military  (33:54).  From  year  to  year,  the 
time  devoted  to  this  part  of  the  curriculum  has 
varied  from  127  hours  to  230  hours  (20%  to  34% 
of  the  course).  Over  the  past  22  years,  the  average 
time  allocated  to  the  “Background  and  Orienta- 
tion” phase  has  been  180  hours  per  course  or  30% 
of  the  scheduled  hours.  For  Classes  42  through  44 
(1967—1969),  this  percentage  dropped  to  25%,  due 
to  reductions  in  the  Field  Trip  Program  as  detailed 
below.  Within  these  totals,  the  time  devoted  to  the 
three  Service  Weeks  has  increased  from  a low  of 
30  hours  (10  per  Service)  during  the  fifth  year 
(109:2—3)  to  the  current  96-hour  level  of  Class  49. 
The  breakdown  of  hours-per-Service  for  the  Serv- 
ice Weeks  of  Class  49  were:  Army,  33  hours;  Navy, 
32.5  hours;  and  Air  Force,  30.5  hours  (54:17—22). 

The  time  devoted  to  the  Orientation  Lecture 
Program  (including  both  faculty  and  outside  guest 
speakers)  of  the  First  Class  was  74  hours  of  one- 
hour  lectures.  The  following  characteristics  were 
included  in  the  program: 

Capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  tools  of  war  em- 
ployed by  the  various  Services,  the  techniques  pe- 
culiar to  the  separate  arms,  and  the  relationship  that 
must  exist  between  army,  naval,  and  air  components 
(107:1). 

Most  of  the  faculty  and  guest  speakers  partici- 
pating in  the  program  were  U.S.  military  officers 
in  the  ranks  of  0—6  to  0—8.  There  were  only  two 
0—10  (4-star)  guest  lecturers  to  speak  to  this  initial 
class  (l:Incl.  8).  Many  topics  discussed  were  quite 
similar  to  those  of  today.  The  First  Annual  Report 
of  the  Commandant,  Air  Force  Lieutenant  General 
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Delos  C.  Emmons,  noted  the  following  criticism  of 
the  speaker  program  and  set  a precedent  for  its 
future  administration: 

Some  of  the  speakers  during  the  first  course  were 
not  thoroughly  briefed  as  to  the  coverage  of  their 
subject  in  relation  to  the  schedule  of  instruction. 
Henceforth,  the  director  of  the  faculty  division  con- 
cerned will  be  responsible  for  the  guidance  of  guest 
speakers  to  assure  continuity  and  to  avoid  unnec- 
essary repetition  (1:27). 

By  the  12th  year,  the  “Background  and  Orien- 
tation” phase  had  been  gradually  expanded  to  114 
hours  (50:13—44).  The  trend  was  reversed  the  next 
year  and  the  program  gradually  declined  to  60  hours 
in  1968  (52:12-39).  One  reason  for  the  decline 
was  the  reorganization  of  the  faculty  divisions  into 
faculty  groups  in  1962.  Prior  to  that  date,  the  fac- 
ulty was  organized  into  functional  divisions,  and 
the  faculty/guest  speaker  lecture  program  was  geared 
to  these  divisions.  As  a result,  a large  number  of 
the  orientation  lectures  concerned  the  specific  areas 
of  responsibility  of  the  divisions:  operations,  in- 
telligence, logistics,  communications,  personnel,  and 
research  and  development.  The  lectures  were  pri- 
marily for  background  and  general  education  pur- 
poses and  had  little  association  with  any  particular 
block  of  instruction.  With  the  reorganization,  these 
lectures  were  either  dropped  completely  or  re- 
duced in  number,  and  the  entire  lecture  program 
was  revised  to  support  specific  studies,  planning 
problems,  and  designated  areas  of  general  interest 
to  the  student  body  (33:55).  In  1968,  the  Freeman 
Report  noted  that  the  lectures  were  designed  to 
support  the  General  Orientation,  Service  Orien- 
tation, and  the  Department  of  Defense/U.S.  Gov- 
ernment blocks  of  instruction  (33:56). 

In  support  of  all  phases  of  the  curriculum,  the 
overall  lecture  program  has  decreased  from  a high 
of  139  guest  and  faculty  lectures  during  the  First 
Class  to  a low  of  96  per  class  during  the  19th  year. 
For  1967—1968,  the  number  had  stabilized  to  around 
100  lectures  (guest  and  faculty),  and  remains  ap- 
proximately at  this  same  level  today. 

During  the  past  22  years,  there  has  been  an  al- 
most complete  reversal  in  the  numbers  of  faculty 
lectures  compared  to  the  numbers  of  guest  speaker 
lectures  per  class.  For  the  first  seven  years,  ap- 
proximately 75  faculty  and  45  guest  lectures  were 
presented  to  each  student  body  (33:45).  By  the 
graduation  of  Class  16  in  January  1955,  the  faculty 
lecture  program  had  decreased  to  39  lectures  while 
the  guest  lecture  program  had  increased  to  64  lec- 
tures (112:1—19).  The  number  of  faculty  lectures 


further  declined  to  30  during  Class  24  and  num- 
bered only  22  during  Class  28  (I960).  For  1 967 — 
1 968,  faculty  lectures  averaged  24  per  class.  The 
guest  lecture  program  meanwhile  increased  to  a 
maximum  of  88  lectures  during  Class  45  (1969) 
(21:4).  Class  49  included  84  guest  lecturers  and 
only  18  faculty  lectures,  according  to  records  main- 
tained in  the  Guest  Speaker  Office. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  College,  it  was  rec- 
ognized that  the  guest  lecture  program  should  be 
flexible  enough  to  reflect  current  topics  of  interest 
which  are  determined  by  rapidly  changing  political 
and  social  situations.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  a 
corollary  to  the  guest  speaker  program,  the  “Lec- 
tures  of  Opportunity”  series,  was  established  in  the 
early  years  of  the  College.  By  1964,  these  lectures 
were  absorbed  into  a new  program  of  broader  top- 
ics termed  “Lectures  of  Current  Interest.”  In  1969, 
the  Commandant,  Army  Major  General  Frank  W. 
Norris,  added  the  “General  Delos  C.  Emmons  Lec- 
ture Program”  to  the  series  (104).  This  special  proj- 
ect, named  to  honor  the  College’s  first  Comman- 
dant, began  on  23  October  1969  with  an  address 
by  the  Honorable  W.  Averell  Harriman,  the  for- 
mer Governor  of  New  York  and  an  eminent  elder 
statesman.  Included  in  the  program  was  an  “Art  of 
Command”  lecture  series  designed  to  expose  the 
student  body  to  the  vast  leadership  and  command 
experiences  of  preeminent  senior  military  leaders 
and  former  leaders.  Many  of  the  speakers  were 
retired  officers  whose  “free-wheeling,  candid  talks 
provide  a unique  diversification  from  the  formal 
curriculum,”  according  to  Air  Force  Major  General 
James  F.  Kirkendall’s  Annual  Report  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  in  1971  (23:B30).  Four  distin- 
guished military  leaders,  one  from  each  Service, 
initiated  the  “Art  of  Command”  program.  They 
included:  General  Hamilton  H.  Howze,  USA; 
Lieutenant  General  Alvan  C.  Gillem,  II,  USAF; 
Lieutenant  General  Victor  H.  Krulak,  USMC;  and 
Admiral  Jerauld  Wright,  USN.  General  Kirkendall 
identified  two  distinct  purposes  that  the  new  lec- 
ture series  accomplished: 

(1)  Acknowledging  that  our  emphasis  must  be  on 
staff  action,  some  high-level  coverage  of  per- 
sonal experience  which  illustrates  command  and 
leadership  will  greatly  complement  the  instruc- 
tion on  staff  duty  and  will  vitalize  our  entire 
curriculum. 

(2)  Our  distinguished  military  leaders,  both  retired 
and  active,  speaking  on  their  experiences  with 
command  and  leadership,  will  provide  a new 
degree  of  motivation  to  the  student  body;  a 
motivation  which  is  certainly  needed  during 
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this  period  of  national  turmoil.  It  is  planned  to 
continue  the  Art  of  Command  series  with  two 
lectures  for  each  class  (23:6). 

During  the  33d  Class  (1963),  after-lecture  dis- 
cussion groups  were  initiated  with  selected  speak- 
ers and  student  representatives  from  each  seminar 
participating.  The  sessions  were  conducted  with  a 
maximum  of  informality,  and  were  not  considered 
to  be  simply  an  extension  of  the  question  and  an- 
swer period  in  the  auditorium.  Instead,  the  con- 
ferences were  directed  to  produce  an  exchange  of 
new  ideas,  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  stu- 
dents to  discuss  and  develop  new  areas  of  interest 
and  study  with  the  various  speakers,  and  to  enable 
the  students  to  disseminate  the  information  from 
the  discussions  to  the  remainder  of  the  student 
body  through  briefings  in  the  various  seminars  (15:7). 

Beginning  with  the  24th  Class  in  August  1958, 
a system  for  evaluation  of  each  guest  speaker  was 
instituted.  Twelve  students  from  that  class  were 
asked  to  evaluate  the  speakers  individually  on  ques- 
tionnaires provided  by  the  College.  The  informa- 
tion was  then  used  to  help  determine  the  contin- 
uation or  replacement  of  particular  guest  lecturers 
(31:14).  Over  the  years,  the  system  was  expanded 
to  include  comments  by  all  the  students.  With  the 
advent  of  data  processing  capabilities  at  the  College 
in  the  late  1960’s,  the  evaluation  system  included 
a numerical  grading  scheme  by  which  every  guest 
speaker  received  a rating  by  the  student  body. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  to  permit  wives 
and  other  adult  dependents  of  the  students  and 
faculty  to  attend  nonclassified  guest  lectures  has 
been  a long-standing  issue.  Prior  to  24  July  1958, 
the  College  policy  permitted  those  dependents  to 
attend  as  many  nonclassified  lectures  as  possible. 
After  that  date,  the  College’s  Women’s  Club  began 
a guest  lecture  program  of  its  own  which  engaged 
local  speakers  for  the  Club’s  meetings  (35).  This 
helped  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  wives  to  attend 
the  regular  lectures.  However,  despite  the  argu- 
ments that  the  wives’  attendance  may  have  a tend- 
ency to  decrease  speaker  candor,  wives  have  been 
attending  an  increasing  number  of  lectures  re- 
cently. A total  of  19  lectures  were  open  to  them 
during  Class  49.  The  College  policy  simply  pro- 
vides the  guest  speaker  with  the  option  to  approve 
or  disapprove  attendance  of  the  wives  or  other  ci- 
vilian guests  at  his  lecture. 

According  to  a memorandum  from  the  Director 
for  Instruction,  Air  Force  Colonel  Louis  J.  Lamm, 
to  the  Commandant  in  February  1967,  the  real 
value  of  the  College’s  overall  guest  speaker  pro- 
gram is  derived  from  the  candid  discussion  of  clas- 


sified or  controversial  subjects  by  eminent  author- 
ities from  the  nation’s  political,  educational,  and 
military  institutions.  To  insure  that  candor  remains 
the  rule,  a series  of  restrictions  was  developed  over 
the  years.  They  include  the  requirement  that  no 
notes  will  be  taken  during  the  lectures,  and  that 
the  contents  of  the  lectures  will  not  be  discussed 
beyond  the  College  confines.  Each  guest  speaker 
is  encouraged  to  participate  in  frank  discussions 
and  is  given  the  assurance  that  the  College  will  take 
every  step  possible  to  safeguard  the  privilege  of 
free  expression  (95). 

A review  of  the  guest  speaker  rosters  for  each 
class  reveals  that  an  increasing  number  of  flag  and 
star  level  officers  are  addressing  Staff  College  stu- 
dent bodies.  Army  General  Mark  Clark  addressed 
Class  10  in  September  1952,  just  months  before 
his  retirement.  The  first  Service  Chief  of  Staff  to 
address  the  students  was  Air  Force  General  Nathan 
F.  Twining,  who  spoke  during  Class  13  in  1954. 
The  support  of  the  Service  Chiefs  of  the  guest 
lecture  program  has  increased  over  the  years.  With 
Class  49,  each  of  the  four  Service  Chiefs  made 
presentations  to  the  student  body,  along  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Nearly  every 
military  speaker  is  of  flag/general  officer  rank.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  qualifications  of  the  civilian  speakers  re- 
flect individuals  of  eminence  such  as  ambassadors, 
professors,  and  authoritative  specialists  on  political, 
economic,  and  sociological  affairs. 

The  number  of  academic  hours  devoted  to  field 
trips  and  demonstrations  has  fluctuated  from  year 
to  year  due  to  such  factors  as  the  Korean  War, 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  Vietnam  War,  budgetary  aus- 
terity, and  conflicting  Service  commitments.  In  ad- 
dition, during  the  20th  and  2 1st  years,  the  decision 
of  the  Commandant  to  de-emphasize  uni-Service 
demonstrations  in  lieu  of  joint  demonstrations 
caused  a marked  de-emphasis  in  the  field  trip  pro- 
gram (33:48). 

From  1947  through  1959,  the  Basic  Field  Trips 
were  unilateral  Service  demonstrations,  such  as  the 
Ground  Demonstration  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  the 
Air  Demonstration  at  Eglin  AFB,  Fla.,  and  the  Na- 
val-Marine Corps  Demonstration  in  the  Caribbean, 
at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.,  or  at  the  Naval  Amphib- 
ious Base,  Little  Creek,  Va.  In  addition  to  the  ma- 
jor trips,  several  minor  field  trips  of  four  hours  to 
one  day  each  were  conducted  out  of  Norfolk  aboard 
locally  based  aircraft  carriers,  submarines,  amphib- 
ious craft.  The  students  also  viewed  local  military 
installations  (33:56). 

The  program  remained  fairly  stable  until  1965 
when  a study  was  made  of  the  entire  field  trip 
portion  of  the  curriculum.  The  study’s  recommen- 
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elation  that  priority  be  given  for  field  trips  con- 
cerning joint  rather  than  uni-Service  aspects  was 
accepted  by  the  Commandant,  Air  Force  Major 
General  J.  Stanley  Holtoner.  As  a result,  the  visits 
to  the  Army  and  Air  Force  installations  were  de- 
leted from  the  course,  and  the  Strike  Command 
joint  exercise  BLUE  CHIP  (later  renamed  BRASS 
STRIKE)  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  was  substituted  (17:7— 
8).  The  amphibious  demonstration  at  Camp  Le- 
jeune  was  retained  to  emphasize  joint  Navy/Ma- 
rine Corps  operations,  and  the  one-day  aircraft  car- 
rier and  submarine  trips  were  placed  on  lower 
priority  but  retained  because  of  their  negligible 
cost  to  the  College  and  the  general  availability  of 
such  trips  in  the  Norfolk  area.  All  other  trips  were 
canceled  (33:57),  and  the  current  field  trip  planning 
has  reflected  the  changes  made  in  1965. 

During  the  First  Class,  80  hours,  or  approxi- 
mately 10%  of  the  course,  were  devoted  to  the 
field  trips  (107:1—2).  The  hours  showed  a gradual 
decrease  through  the  10th  Class  when  only  37  hours 
(approximately  6%  of  the  course)  were  scheduled 
for  the  trips.  Between  the  20th  and  38th  Classes 
(1956—1965),  the  field  trip  hours  averaged  53  per 
class.  During  1967—1968,  as  the  Commandant’s  de- 
cision to  emphasize  only  joint  demonstrations  took 
full  effect,  the  scheduled  field  trip  hours  were  re- 
duced by  50%.  Class  44  received  only  27  hours  of 
trips  (4.8%  of  the  course),  and  the  time  saved  from 
this  reduction  was  applied  to  various  College  aca- 
demic studies  and  toward  the  increased  effect  of 
the  Vietnam  War  upon  the  curriculum  (33:48). 

In  conclusion,  the  field  trip  program  has  under- 
gone significant  changes,  not  only  because  of  the 
major  reduction  in  academic  hours,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  change  in  emphasis  from  uni-Service 
to  joint-Service.  Additional  factors  which  have  lim- 
ited recent  field  trip  planning  have  been  the  di- 
minishing number  of  large-scale  combat  training 
exercises  held  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States  (the  Vietnam  War  lessened  the  necessity  for 
them)  and  the  nonavailability  of  funds  to  transport 
the  students  and  faculty  to  the  demonstration  sites. 
What  otherwise  may  have  been  an  adverse  impact 
of  the  decline  of  the  trips  has  been  offset  to  some 
degree  by  the  very  high  level  of  combat  and  staff 
experience  among  most  of  the  students,  who  have 
had  Vietnam  War  tours  of  duty. 

The  curriculum’s  second  phase,  “Fundamentals 
of  Joint  and  Combined  Operations  Planning,”  has 
seen  major  changes  in  subject  matter,  scope,  and 
content  reflecting  changed  national  defense  poli- 
cies, as  well  as  the  College’s  continual  efforts  to 
improve  and  refine  its  course  of  study.  During  the 
early  courses,  great  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 


study  of  airborne  and  amphibious  operations  in  an 
operational  theater,  while  minor  studies  analyzed 
the  responsibilities  of  a theater  commander  and  his 
staff  (33:57—58).  With  Class  One,  there  was  only 
one  lecture  concerning  nuclear  warfare  (107:3).  But 
in  the  early  1950s,  heavy  stress  was  placed  on  the 
implications  of  atomic  and  chemical/biological 
weaponry  and  their  effects  on  the  joint  commands. 
The  result  was  that  airborne  and  amphibious  op- 
erations were  de-emphasized  as  separate  studies 
and  were  incorporated  into  new  planning  prob- 
lems. During  the  early  1960s  (the  Vietnam  era), 
nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  warfare  consid- 
erations were  de-emphasized  while  the  emphasis 
on  counterinsurgency  and  limited  war  operations 
was  increased.  In  response  to  this  change,  a 12.5- 
hour  study  block  on  counterinsurgency  was  de- 
veloped and  introduced  to  the  student  body  in  1963, 
and  since  that  time,  the  number  of  hours  devoted 
to  this  study  has  nearly  doubled  (33:58).  Nuclear/ 
chemical/biological  warfare  continued  to  receive 
coverage  with  Class  49,  and  the  topics  were  con- 
sidered during  guest  lectures  (54:36). 

During  Class  13  (February  1953),  the  number 
of  logistics  studies  was  increased  significantly  (110:1— 
22).  The  studies  were  not  well  received,  and  were 
reduced  considerably  the  following  year  (33:58). 
The  study  of  logistics  has  evolved  to  the  present 
method  of  featuring  single  guest  lectures  concern- 
ing the  logistics  of  the  Army,  Navy/Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Force  during  the  Service  Weeks — rein- 
forced by  thorough  logistical  applications  by  the 
students  in  areas  associated  with  joint  planning,  and 
subsequent  planning  problems. 

Other  significant  reductions  have  been  made  in 
the  personnel  and  intelligence  studies.  The  last  in- 
depth  study  of  personnel  was  made  during  Class 
13.  Intelligence  studies  during  that  class  were 
grouped  as  a division  comprising  23.5  hours,  and 
included  intelligence  estimates  of  nations  identified 
as  both  enemy  (U.S.S.R.,  Communist  China)  and 
ally  (European  nations,  etc.)  ( 1 10: 10— 19).  By  Class 
49,  the  studies  had  been  decentralized  throughout 
the  course  of  instruction  and  included  only  11.5 
hours  identified  specifically  as  “intelligence”  (54:24— 
34).  The  studies  of  allies  and  potential  enemies 
were  no  longer  identified  as  “intelligence,”  and  they 
had  been  expanded  to  include  African  and  Latin 
American  nations,  while  retaining  the  considera- 
tions on  the  Soviet  Union  and  China  (54:27—28). 

Comprehensive  studies  of  national  strategy  ini- 
tially were  introduced  to  the  curriculum  during  the 
10th  Class  (August  1951)  as  a five-hour  group  dis- 
cussion (109: 11).  With  the  broadening  of  the  scope 
of  these  studies  and  the  inclusion  of  guest  speakers 
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supporting  the  instruction,  the  number  of  academic 
hours  devoted  to  national  strategy  had  increased 
more  than  sixfold  (to  32.5  hours)  with  Class  49 
(54:26-27). 

From  1947  through  1963  (Classes  1 through  33), 
a study  on  new  military  developments  was  retained 
in  the  curriculum.  With  Class  34,  the  study  was 
deleted  and  a new  12.5-hour  study  on  Future  Mil- 
itary Operations  was  substituted.  This  study  re- 
mained in  the  course  and  has  evolved  into  the  pre- 
sent six-hour  study  of  future  U.S.  military  operations. 
The  block  was  supported  by  five  guest  lectures 
during  Class  49  (54:22). 

The  third  broad  phase  of  the  curriculum,  “Plan- 
ning Problems,”  was  characterized  in  a “Course  of 
Instruction”  memorandum  of  1951  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  students  to  apply  the  knowledge  re- 
ceived during  the  course  in  a realistic  manner.  The 
memorandum  continued: 

In  committees  and  joint  staffs,  the  students  work 
out  in  considerable  detail,  the  plans  for  theater  of 
operations  and  the  joint  force  level  for  a major 
amphibious  and  airborne  assault.  Decisions  are  made 
and  plans  are  worked  out  entirely  by  the  students, 
and  faculty  acting  as  advisors  and  umpires.  Through 
rotation  of  assignments  during  a number  of  phases, 
students  are  given  experience  in  a variety  of  re- 
sponsible command  and  staff  positions.  In  addition 
to  gaining  practice  in  joint  staff  procedures,  stu- 
dents become  familiar  with  a strategic  area  of  the 
world  (49). 

Although  the  planning  problems  have  under- 
gone significant  changes  as  to  subjects,  this  basic 
concept  and  methodology  has  remained  un- 
changed. National  policies,  improved  U.S.  military 
capabilities,  and  newly  formulated  strategic  doc- 
trine are  factors  which  have  greatly  molded  the 
planning  portion  of  the  curriculum. 

During  the  first  eight  academic  years,  there  was 
only  one  planning  problem — a major  exercise  of 
180  hours  during  the  final  five  weeks  of  the  course 
which  provided  the  students  the  opportunity  to  act 
as  joint  staff  officers  at  theater  and  joint  force  levels 
and  develop  concurrent  plans  for  theater  and  joint 
force  operations  (33:59).  By  Class  14  in  1953,  this 
exercise  had  been  reduced  to  110  hours  (111:8). 
The  final  problem  was  deleted  for  Class  18  in  1955, 
and  three  restructured  problems  were  introduced: 
“Initial  Planning,  Unified  Command”  (38  hours); 
“Amphibious  Operations”  (50  hours);  and  “Air- 
borne Operations”  (28  hours)  (113:1—18).  The  to- 
tal time  devoted  to  these  problems  (116  hours) 
approximated  the  total  time  allocated  to  the  final 


major  planning  problem  of  Class  14  and  earlier 
classes. 

The  three  problems  described  above  remained 
in  the  curriculum  through  Class  20  (1956).  With 
Class  2 1 , they  were  replaced  by  four  new  problems, 
titled:  “Capability  Planning  (Peacetime)”  (34.5 
hours);  “Requirements  and  Capabilities  Planning 
(Wartime)”  (37.5  hours);  “Tactical  Planning”  (24.5 
hours);  and  “Campaign  Planning”  (97.5  hours) 
(33:59).  The  total  of  194  hours  for  these  problems 
was  an  increase  of  78  hours  over  the  three  previous 
exercises,  and  the  new  emphasis  on  the  planning 
portion  of  the  instruction  was  noteworthy.  How- 
ever, the  four  problems  were  retained  in  the  cur- 
riculum only  until  1959. 

In  1959,  the  first  three  exercises  of  the  previous 
year  were  revised  and  rewritten  for  the  curriculum. 
The  fourth  problem,  “Campaign  Planning,”  re- 
mained unchanged  except  for  a decrease  of  allo- 
cated hours  from  97.5  to  91  hours.  The  new  ex- 
ercises included:  “Emergency  Defense  Planning” 
(35  hours);  “Logistics  Planning”  (32  hours);  and 
“Operations  Planning  at  the  Joint  Force  Level”  (24 
hours).  This  new  configuration  resulted  in  a 12- 
hour  reduction  in  the  total  time  allocated  to  plan- 
ning problems  (33:60).  The  Commandant,  Navy 
Vice  Admiral  Charles  Wellborn,  Jr.,  noted  the 
methods  utilized  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the 
new  problems: 

The  problem  authors  traveled  to  the  geographic 
locale  in  which  the  new  problems  are  set,  and  visited 
military  commands  which  are  integral  to  the  plan- 
ning problems.  This  personal  observation  of  the 
area  and  the  interviews  with  officers  of  joint  and 
combined  operational  commands  assisted  the  fac- 
ulty in  insuring  that  the  problems  were  revised  real- 
istically as  an  entity  and  that  they  met  the  stated 
learning  objective  (13:5). 

Once  again,  three  of  the  four  problems  remained 
in  the  curriculum  for  only  two  years,  and  then  were 
revised.  In  1961,  the  four  problems  became: 
“Emergency  Defense  Planning”  (33.5  hours);  “Lim- 
ited War  (Joint  Force)”  (23.5  hours);  “Limited  War 
(Combined,  Unified  Command)”  (31.5  hours);  and 
“Requirements.  General  War”  (87  hours).  A fur- 
ther reduction  in  the  time  allocated  to  the  planning 
problems  came  with  this  revision — from  182  hours 
to  175.5  hours.  These  four  exercises  continued  rel- 
atively unchanged  through  the  35  th  Class  (June 
1964)  (33:59-60). 

With  Class  36,  the  “Emergency  Defense  Plan- 
ning” exercise  was  deleted,  and  the  three  other 
problems  were  redesignated  PP-I,  PP-II,  and  PP- 
III  (short  titles).  Approximately  150  hours  were 
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allocated  to  the  three  problems,  and  they  remained 
in  the  curriculum  until  1968  (33:60—61). 

Three  new  planning  problems  were  instituted 
during  the  42d  Class  (1968).  The  new  exercises 
were  designed  to  provide  important  background 
knowledge  to  the  students  concerning  areas  of  the 
world  which  are  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  new  plans  stressed  analysis  of  military 
situations  in  terms  of  strategical  and  tactical  factors, 
development  of  concepts  and  plans  for  operations, 
and  the  presentation  of  these  matters  in  a con- 
vincing brief  to  the  student  body  and  faculty  (52:1 1). 
These  exercises  included:  “Joint  Task  Force  Plan- 
ning— Limited  War”  (32  hours);  “Combined/Uni- 
fied Command  Planning — General  War”  (46.5 
hours);  and  “Combined/Unified  Command  Plan- 
ning— Limited  War”  (69-5  hours).  The  full  effects 
of  the  Vietnam  War  were  reflected  in  the  curric- 
ulum. The  revised  problems  contained  rewritten 
scenarios  and  modernized  force  concepts.  The  shift 
in  the  hours  apportioned  among  them  provided 
more  time  and  effort  in  planning  for  limited  warfare 
and  a de-emphasis  of  general  war  planning.  The 
total  hours  allocated  to  the  problems  remained  ap- 
proximately equivalent  to  the  hours  allocated  for 
the  previous  series  of  planning  problems  (33:60). 

The  next  revision  came  in  1969  when  the  Com- 
bined/Unified Command  Planning  Exercise  for 
General  War  was  deleted.  Three  Service  planning 
problems  of  10  hours  each  were  added  (2 1 :ii),  and 
then  canceled  the  following  year  (53:63—64).  The 
planning  problems  for  Classes  48  and  49  consisted 
of  the  “Combined/Unified  Command  Planning — 
Limited  War”  exercise  of  62.5  hours,  and  a new 
problem,  “Exercise  North  Flank,”  of  20  hours.  This 
new  problem  involved  the  joint  planning  principles 
and  techniques  of  the  defense  of  a North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  nation  against  an  ag- 
gressor nation.  The  emphasis  of  this  problem  is  the 
military/political  aspects  of  war  as  they  affect  mil- 
itary planning  and  operations  in  an  international 
environment  (54:38).  The  total  of  82.5  hours  de- 
voted to  these  most  recent  planning  problems  rep- 
resents a very  significant  decline  in  emphasis  of  the 
planning  exercises  over  the  years. 

U.S.  Army  Regulations  define  “management”  as 
“planning,  organizing,  coordinating,  directing,  and 
controlling”  activities  (135).  A 1964  study  of  the 
management  aspects  of  the  College’s  curriculum 
noted  that  more  than  50%  of  the  scheduled  hours 
of  instruction  for  Class  35  in  that  year  concerned 
management  considerations  (42:B1)  but  that: 

Despite  the  fact  that  management  in  its  broad 
meaning  is  rather  extensively  taught  or  covered  in 


the  present  curriculum,  the  students  are  not  gen- 
erally aware  that  this  situation  does  exist.  An  effort 
must  be  made  throughout  the  course  to  constantly 
point  up  this  relationship.  The  student  is  repeatedly 
exposed  to  various  methods,  procedures,  and  tools 
of  sound  management,  but  this  exposure  is  not  now 
adequately  highlighted  in  the  instruction  (42:B2). 

The  result  of  this  recommendation  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a “Fundamentals  of  Management”  block 
of  instruction  with  Class  36  in  1965  (17:4).  This 
was  the  first  time  that  the  subject  of  management 
per  se  was  introduced  into  the  curriculum  (17 :ii). 
The  “fundamentals”  course  was  augmented  by  two 
new  instructional  blocks  by  the  beginning  of  the 
38th  Class  in  1966:  “Trends  in  Management”  and 
“Management  at  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Level”  (51:16—17). 

Seventeen  additional  hours  of  military  manage- 
ment instruction  were  added  in  1968  (21:ii).  They 
included  courses  to  familiarize  the  students  with 
the  techniques  of  automatic  data  processing  (52:19). 
In  1970,  the  management  studies  were  expanded 
to  28  hours.  The  Commandant,  Army  Major  Gen- 
eral Frank  W.  Norris,  noted  in  his  Annual  Report 
of  1969-1970: 

This  new  coverage  of  the  management  area  has 
been  extremely  well  received  by  both  students  and 
faculty;  it  is  considered  to  be  a distinct  improve- 
ment in  our  curriculum.  In  the  automatic  data  proc- 
essing field,  we  have  developed  a number  of  single 
computer  exercises . . . This  ongoing  effort  involves 
hands-on  computer  exercises  which  we  hope  will 
realistically  illustrate  current  automatic  data  proc- 
essing use  in  various  unified  command  headquarters 
(22:1). 

Beginning  with  Class  48  in  1970  the  “Resources 
Optimization  Model  Exercise”  (ROME)  was  added 
to  the  management  course.  According  to  the  Cat- 
alogue of  1971,  this  eight-hour  exercise  placed  stu- 
dents in  the  role  of  military  departmental  level  policy 
makers  and  functioned  as  follows: 

Seminars  are  divided  into  two  opposing  teams. 
Each  allocates  annual  monetary  resources  during 
the  eight-year  simulated  periods  for  research  and 
development,  intelligence,  and  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weapons  systems  possessing  time-related  ef- 
fectiveness parameters.  The  objective  is  to  plan  op- 
timum power  to  overcome  the  opposing  team  on  a 
yearly  basis.  Probabilistic  limited  war  year  occur- 
rences are  included  (54:29—30). 

Total  academic  time  devoted  to  military  manage- 
ment during  Class  49  was  60  hours  (54:30—31). 
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The  presence  of  Allied  officers  at  the  Staff  Col- 
lege has  been  identified  as  a “problem”  in  regards 
to  the  free  discussion  of  certain  topics  such  as  new, 
highly  classified  weapons  systems  development 
(31:18).  In  his  Fourth  Annual  Report,  the  Com- 
mandant, Navy  Vice  Admiral  J.  L.  Hall,  Jr.,  stated 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  instruction  had  been 
revised  so  that  the  “foreign  observers”  who  had 
been  cleared  by  their  respective  governments  for 
TOP  SECRET  classification  data  could  participate 
in  the  course.  He  added  that  there  were  a number 
of  guest  lecturers  who  asked  that  these  officers  not 
be  present  during  their  classified  presentations  (4:2). 
Where  revisions  of  the  curriculum  have  been  im- 
practical, new  units  of  instruction  have  been  de- 
veloped for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  Allied  officers. 
These  include  the  deletion  of  certain  sensitive  in- 
formation and  the  addition  of  supplementary  in- 
struction to  fill  the  gaps  created  by  the  deletions 
(31:19).  Supplementary  instruction  in  the  form  of 
special  faculty  lectures  on  the  various  aspects  of 
the  United  States  military  establishment  was  begun 
in  1958  to  occupy  the  Allied  officers  during  the 
periods  of  their  exclusion  from  the  guest  lecture 
program  (97).  In  1959,  a one-hour  lecture  on  United 
States  history  was  first  presented  to  the  Allies  to 
further  their  knowledge  of  this  country  (ll4:Incl. 
1).  It  has  continued. 

The  “supplemental  Allied  instruction”  was  ex- 
panded in  1959  to  include  field  trips  to  local  mil- 
itary establishments  (ll4:Incl.  2).  The  Allied  field 
trips  were  further  expanded  in  1966  to  include 
local  orientations  on  the  various  aspects  of  Amer- 
ican life  through  city  and  state  government  and 
industry  tours.  Class  26  Allied  students,  in  1959, 
left  the  local  area  to  visit  the  United  Nations  Head- 
quarters in  New  York  City  (13:5).  The  U.S.  Mil- 
itary Academy  at  West  Point,  N.Y.,  was  added  to 
the  itinerary  with  Class  32  in  1962  (15:6),  and  the 
trip  was  further  expanded  and  extended  to  include 
both  Army  and  Navy  service  academies  with  Class 
34  in  1963  (16:6).  Allied  Field  Trips  for  Class  36 
in  1965  were  greatly  increased  and  included  visits 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  New  York  City,  and  Air  Force 
installations  in  Colorado,  including  the  Air  Force 
Academy  (17:7).  The  field  trip  program  has  shown 
a steady  expansion  in  recent  classes.  Class  49  Allied 
students  traveled  to  Richmond  for  a State  Gov- 
ernment Field  Trip,  to  New  York  City  for  tours  of 
the  United  Nations  and  a glimpse  of  American  life 
in  a large  city,  to  New  Orleans  for  a tour  of  the 
Avondale  Shipyards,  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  Fed- 
eral Government  and  Pentagon  briefings,  to  Cape 
Kennedy,  Fla.,  for  tours  of  the  Space  Center,  and 
to  Atlanta  for  tours  of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  As- 


sembly plant  and  briefings  on  race  relations  in  the 
South  (23:C). 

Another  aspect  of  the  Allied  supplemental  in- 
struction was  the  orientation/dinner  lectures  which 
began  with  Class  40  in  19 66  (19:7).  The  informal 
dinners  feature  local  professional  authorities  who 
brief  the  students  and  answer  questions  on  such 
topics  as  the  American  Press,  Television,  Law  and 
Justice,  and  Higher  Education.  The  stress  of  the 
program  is  on  student  interaction  with  the  guest 
panelists. 

The  instructional  media  utilized  by  the  College 
to  implement  the  curriculum  have  remained  basi- 
cally unchanged  throughout  the  first  quarter  cen- 
tury of  the  school  (33:24).  However,  the  emphasis 
has  shifted  among  the  various  instructional  com- 
ponents. For  the  first  13  classes,  all  discussion  and 
group  work  was  performed  within  seminars  of  15 
students  each  (31:10)  while  the  primary  medium 
of  instruction  was  the  guest  and  faculty  lecture  pro- 
gram (20:4).  Commencing  with  the  14th  Class  in 
August  1953,  planning  problems  were  added  to  the 
seminars  with  a resulting  de-emphasis  of  the  lecture 
program  (31:10).  By  1955  more  than  60%  of  the 
curriculum  was  being  accomplished  in  the  semi- 
nars, which  primarily  employed  the  group  discus- 
sion and  study  techniques  of  the  course  (31:10— 
11).  The  emphasis  upon  seminar  work  was  further 
increased  after  the  20th  Class  in  1956,  when  skits, 
panel  discussions,  and  student  forums  were  abol- 
ished. In  1966,  the  number  of  seminars  was  de- 
creased from  18  to  15  while  the  number  of  students 
assigned  to  each  seminar  was  increased  from  15  to 
18  officers. 

Training  films  have  been  used  continuously 
throughout  the  classes  to  supplement  lecture  ma- 
terial or  to  provide  specific  information  which  is 
best  portrayed  by  film. 

Individual  study  has  consistently  played  a large 
role  in  the  course  of  instruction.  While  it  presently 
consists  of  the  composition  of  a staff  study  by  each 
student,  the  First  Class’s  curriculum  included  the 
writing  of  a 9,000-word  thesis  and  82  hours  of 
mandatory  reading.  The  writing  requirement  was 
reduced  to  5,000—7,000  words  by  the  next  class, 
and  was  replaced  in  1952  by  the  current  3,000- 
word  staff  study  program.  This  program  was  deemed 
a more  practical  exercise  in  that  each  student  was 
required  to  brief  his  seminar  on  his  subject.  The 
oral  requirement  was  deleted  in  1959.  In  its  place, 
a mandatory  collateral  reading  program  was  de- 
veloped which  included  an  oral  book  report  for 
each  student  (33:25). 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Commandant,  Army 
Major  General  Frank  W.  Norris,  a study  and  ex- 
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tensive  plans  were  developed  for  a ten-month  cur- 
riculum in  1968  (33:81).  In  addition  to  expanding 
the  Service  Weeks  to  two  weeks  per  Service,  the 
expanded  course  was  to  triple  the  emphasis  on 
counterinsurgency  in  joint  commands,  while  aug- 
menting and  adding  many  blocks  of  instruction 
(33:94).  The  College  was  notified  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  on  27  June  1970  that  the  recommendation 
had  not  been  favorably  considered  (93). 

The  Curriculum  Improvement  Program  (Free- 
man Report)  of  1968  noted  that  a Mobilization  Plan 
was  also  developed  in  that  year  as  a contingency 
measure  to  shorten  the  time  required  for  gradua- 
tion from  the  Staff  College  while  increasing  the 
numbers  of  students  per  class.  The  plan  was  strictly 
a contingency  measure  to  be  put  into  force  only 
during  periods  of  national  emergency  or  general 
military  mobilization.  It  featured  the  shortening  or 
elimination  of  many  blocks  of  instruction  and 
lengthening  the  number  of  hours  in  the  school  day 

(33:149). 

Several  major  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
curriculum  by  civilian  educators,  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  Staff  College  staff  and  faculty.  The 
most  recent  was  the  Freeman  Report  of  1968  which 
concluded  that  “no  radical  reorganization  of  the 
curriculum  should  be  contemplated.”  It  did  suggest 
several  minor  changes  including  increased  empha- 
sis on  operations  research/systems  analysis,  auto- 
matic data  processing  systems,  and  psychological 
operations  (33:119).  The  first  study,  made  by  Dr. 
Arthur  J.  Klein  ol  Ohio  State  University,  likewise 
praised  the  curriculum  and  observed  only  minor 
deficiencies.  He  stated  that  the  instructional  meth- 
ods employed  by  the  College  were  “on  the  whole, 
superior  to  the  practices  in  most  University  grad- 
uate work.”  Expanding  on  this,  Dr.  Klein  wrote: 

This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  Universities 
tend  to  give  undue  prominence  to  short,  isolated 
units  or  courses  of  instruction,  to  tests,  examina- 
tions, and  student  grading,  to  set  answers,  to  au- 
thoritative and  organized  bodies  of  subject  matter, 
and  to  the  fact  that  they  minimize  opportunities  for 
freedom  of  expression  ...  In  my  opinion,  the  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College  is  superior  to  University  grad- 
uate work  in  the  greater  emphasis  it  places  upon 
the  specific  methods  that  are  most  appropriate  to 
the  type  of  intellectual  development  that  both  seek 
to  further  (94:27). 

From  the  Klein  Report,  the  Commandant,  Navy 
Vice  Admiral  J.  L.  Hall,  Jr.,  noted  in  his  Third 
Annual  Report  of  1949  that  the  course  has  proper 
scope  and  was  well  balanced  (3:1). 

Since  1954,  the  Commission  on  Accreditation 


of  Service  Experiences,  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  has  recommended  the  assignment  of 
15  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  credits  to  stu- 
dents completing  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College 
course  of  instruction.  The  recommendation  has  re- 
mained constant  since  that  time,  and  includes  six 
semester  hours  in  business  administration,  six  hours 
in  political  science  (including  international  rela- 
tions), and  three  hours  in  recent  military  history. 
The  credit  recommendations  are  based  upon  a 
thorough  evaluation  of  the  course  of  instruction 
and  catalogue.  To  obtain  the  credits,  graduates  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  applying  for  ad- 
mission to  civilian  universities  or  colleges  request 
the  registrar  of  the  school  to  contact  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  a credit  recommendation. 
The  number  of  credits  awarded,  and  the  field  in 
which  they  are  awarded,  actually  depend  upon  the 
student’s  academic  major  and  a final  determination 
of  the  particular  university  or  college. 

A voluminous  1958  study  by  the  College’s  Ac- 
ademic Planning  Division,  “A  Curriculum  Concept 
for  a New  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  Educational 
Program,”  considered  the  mission,  educational  ob- 
jectives, organization  of  the  curriculum,  and  the 
course  of  instruction.  Recommendations  included 
the  establishment  of  specific  learning  objectives  for 
each  unit  of  instruction,  a revised  curriculum,  and 
a reduction  of  the  scheduled  academic  hours.  The 
purpose  of  the  reduction  was  to  “unpack”  the  course 
to  provide  more  time  for  individual  study  (24:39). 
Many  of  the  changes  proposed  in  the  study  were 
approved  by  the  Commandant  and  implemented 
the  following  year  (33:20). 

Law  Professor  Hardy  C.  Dillard  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  Law  School  conducted  a comprehensive 
curriculum  study  in  the  summer  of  1958.  He  con- 
cluded that  the  conduct  and  arrangement  of  the 
24th  Class  were  sound  and  that  the  content  of  the 
course  was  relevant  to  the  mission  and  was  well 
balanced  (67:4). 

In  January  19 66,  the  “Commandant’s  Change  and 
Improvement  Program,”  was  initiated  by  the  Col- 
lege staff.  As  a result  of  this  study,  minor  changes 
were  made  in  the  curriculum  which  was  re-orga- 
nized into  five  separate  phases.  A new  numbering 
system  to  identify  units  of  instruction  was  devel- 
oped, and  the  College  was  organized  into  its  pre- 
sent structure  (32 :C). 

The  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  curriculum  has 
been  constantly  evaluated  as  to  its  application  to 
current  situations  and  its  adequacy  in  accomplish- 
ing the  stated  mission  of  the  school.  Student  end- 
of-course  questionnaires  have  been  used  since  the 
initial  class,  and  a similar  faculty  questionnaire  was 
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instituted  in  1957  (31:14).  The  comments  have  been 
utilized  by  the  College  to  guide  curriculum  revi- 
sions and  to  provide  a constant  check  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  course  of  instruction.  In  addition, 
the  students  of  recent  classes  have  evaluated  each 
phase  of  the  course  on  a unique  day-to-day  basis. 
The  results  are  computer  processed  by  the  Eval- 
uation and  Data  Systems  Group.  This  program  pro- 
vides almost  instantaneous  review  of  student  opin- 
ion of  the  curriculum.  In  commenting  on  the  end- 
of-course  and  daily  evaluation  systems  of  the  Col- 
lege during  Class  49,  Army  Colonel  Ben  H.  Ward, 
the  Director  for  Instruction,  stated  in  1971: 

I continue  to  believe  that  (the  end  of  course) 


survey  is  a useful  element  of  our  evaluation  pro- 
gram. We  obtain  a somewhat  different  perspective 
from  the  student  when  we  ask  him  to  look  back 
over  the  entire  course.  This  view  considered  along 
with  our  sensing  of  the  Class  responses  as  presented 
in  their  daily  evaluation  inputs  enables  us  to  keep 
a reasonably  valid  feel  for  how  well  our  program  is 
being  received  (140). 

Through  these  detailed  evaluation  techniques  and 
studies  of  the  future,  the  curriculum  will  continue 
a dynamic  evolvement  in  response  to  the  changing 
military,  political,  and  social  climate,  and  in  adher- 
ence to  the  educational  philosophy  embodied  in 
the  motto,  “That  All  May  Labor  as  One.” 
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CHAPTER  6 
Students 


The  first  Commandant,  Air  Force  Lieutenant 
General  Delos  C.  Emmons,  viewed  his  first  class 
of  154  students  as  a number  “entirely  inadequate 
to  meet  the  future  needs  of  the  armed  forces”  (1:31). 
His  observation  was  correct,  but  expansion  of  class 
sizes  at  the  College  would  have  to  wait  until  much 
later  expansion  of  the  school’s  facilities  to  accom- 
modate larger  numbers  of  students,  and  the  addi- 
tional faculty  the  increases  would  require.  The  new 
facilities  ultimately  were  constructed,  with  the  re- 
sult that  today’s  classes  average  approximately  270 
students — nearly  double  the  quota  of  the  early 
classes.  Including  Class  49,  which  graduated  on  25 
June  1971,  the  College  had  graduated  10,582  in 
its  first  quarter-century.  By  Service,  that  figure 
consisted  of:  Army,  3,584;  Air  Force,  3,174;  Navy/ 
Marine  Corps  (and  other  sea-going  Services,  in- 
cluding the  Coast  Guard  and  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  which  sent  only  a few 
members  to  each  course),  3,118;  Allied  Students, 
492;  U.S.  Government  Agencies  (civilians),  214. 

The  present  270-man  classes  include  not  only 
more  students  than  early  classes,  but  also  dramat- 
ically different  officers  than  were  sent  by  parent 
Services  in  the  late  1940s.  Because  of  World  War 
II,  the  military  backgrounds  of  students  in  the  first 
few  classes  were  necessarily  based  more  on  combat 
experiences  than  on  completion  of  formal  instruc- 
tion in  the  lower  military  schools.  Many  times  en- 
trance requirements  were  waived  so  that  officers 
with  exceptional  war  records  would  be  eligible  for 
Staff  College  attendance  (99),  and  the  initial  stu- 
dent body  was  almost  evenly  divided  between  of- 


ficers in  the  ranks  of  colonel/captain  (0—6)  and  lieu- 
tenant colonel/commander  (0—5)  (l:Incl.  7). 

Comparing  students  from  the  1951  classes  (the 
earliest  year  for  which  reliable  statistics  are  avail- 
able) with  today’s  officers  reveals  that  average  stu- 
dent ages  have  remained  fairly  constant  throughout 
the  classes  (fluctuating  from  a low  of  35  to  a high 
of  38  years  during  the  time  period),  with  today’s 
average  age  of  36  being  fairly  typical.  Years  of  serv- 
ice have  also  remained  almost  constant.  In  1951, 
the  average  was  14  years  of  commissioned  service; 
in  1968,  13;  and  for  Class  49  (1971),  13  years  and 
five  months  (23:2).  But  there  has  been  a marked 
change  in  rank  structure;  while  almost  half  of  the 
1947  students  were  O— 6s,  and  80%  of  the  1951 
students  fell  into  the  0—5  rank,  by  1968  72%  of 
the  students  were  0—4  (103:2),  28%  were  0—5, 
and  the  0—6  student  had  long  ago  disappeared.  The 
Commandant’s  Annual  Report  of  August  1971  ob- 
served that  there  was  a high  correlation  between 
grade  and  military  experience,  and  that  it  could  be 
concluded  that  the  student  body  had  undergone, 
over  the  years,  a significant  decrease  in  military 
backgrounding.  The  experience  factor  had  been 
further  degraded  by  the  greater  specialization  within 
the  officer  corps,  due  in  part  to  the  trends  of  the 
times  and  in  part  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  (23:3). 

However,  this  decline  in  the  students’  overall 
military  experience  had  been  offset  somewhat  by 
the  typically  higher  level  of  civilian  university 
schooling  attained  by  nearly  all  officers.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  1968  students  held  baccalaureate  de- 
grees, compared  to  62%  in  1951.  Some  20%  of 
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the  1968  officers  had  earned  graduate  degrees 
(103:3).  These  high  percentages  have  held  true  across 
the  board  in  all  the  Services.  During  the  48th  Class 
beginning  in  August  1970,  all  Services  assigned 
substantial  numbers  of  officers  with  advanced  de- 
grees. Some  33%  of  the  Army  officers,  24%  of 
the  Navy,  21%  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  54%  of 
the  Air  Force  officers  held  master’s  degrees  or 
higher.  For  the  same  class,  92%  of  the  students 
assigned  were  college  graduates.  Of  these,  93%  of 
the  Army  group  had  earned  degrees,  97%  of  the 
Navy,  95%  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  85%  of  the 
Air  Force  (30).  According  to  the  1967—1968  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Commandant,  Army  Major 
General  Frank  W.  Norris: 

We  believe  that  this  higher  level  of  civilian  ed- 
ucation gives  us  students  who  are  more  educable 
than  those  in  earlier  classes.  They  probably  have 
more  intellectual  capability,  can  readily  assimilate 
heavier  academic  demands,  and  are  more  receptive 
to  new  ideas  (20:4). 

But,  despite  the  acquisition  of  a better  civilian- 
eduated  officer  over  the  years,  the  problem  of  ob- 
taining a high  quality  student  body  with  its  mem- 
bers representing  a roughly  similar  level  of  good 
military  experience  and  good  preparatory  military 
schooling  throughout  the  several  Services  has  been 
a long,  and  often  frustrating,  one  for  the  school. 

Officers  in  the  first  few  classes  drew  extensively 
upon  their  war  experiences  while  sharing  the  les- 
sons of  planning  and  executing  joint  and  combined 
amphibious  assaults  and  airborne  operations.  By 
1950,  the  Commandant’s  Annual  Report  noted  that 
there  was  a decreasing  level  of  overall  experience 
and  education  among  the  students.  Acknowledging 
that  the  Korean  situation  was  responsible  for  a no- 
ticeable decline  in  rank  and  experience  in  the  naval 
quota  of  students  for  the  8th  Class,  the  Comman- 
dant, Navy  Vice  Admiral  J.  L.  Hall,  Jr.,  observed 
that  an  extensive  background  of  military  education 
in  the  student’s  own  Service  is  essential  for  effec- 
tive participation  in  the  problems  of  joint  and  com- 
bined planning  and  joint  staff  work  as  presented  at 
the  College.  Consequently,  Admiral  Hall  stated  in 
his  Annual  Report  of  August  1950: 

Unless  students  have  been  graduated  from  a high 
level,  unilateral  school  or  have  had  equivalent  ex- 
perience, it  has  been  found  that  they  have  difficulty 
in  adjusting  to  the  course  of  instruction  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  course  to  the  extent  desired  (4:2). 

As  the  period  following  World  War  II  length- 


ened, the  experience  of  officers  in  the  lieutenant 
colonel/commander  grades  tended  to  decline.  This 
decline  was  viewed  as  a threat  to  the  College’s  sem- 
inar system  of  instruction,  where  students  contrib- 
ute heavily  to  each  other’s  conception  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  various  Services  through  interchange 
of  experiences  and  ideas.  To  offset  the  threat,  Ad- 
miral Hall,  in  his  Fifth  Annual  Report,  strongly 
recommended  that  a larger  proportion  of  students 
in  the  0—6  grade  again  be  assigned  to  the  College 
(5:2).  Despite  his  plea,  the  proportion  of  students 
in  that  grade  declined  slightly  during  the  next  two 
classes  (Classes  10  and  11)  (6:1),  and  would  con- 
tinue to  decline  until,  by  1961  (when  the  Army 
sent  two  0-6s  in  each  of  Classes  27  and  28),  the 
presence  of  student  colonels  and  captains  effec- 
tively had  ended  (29). 

In  summary,  an  examination  of  the  early  Annual 
Reports  of  Commandants  reveals  a single,  recur- 
ring theme — the  lack  of  extensive  experience  and 
compatible  military  education  of  many  students. 
This  situation  was  considered  inconsistent  with  the 
College’s  attempts  to  teach  at  a graduate  academic 
level.  Lack  of  staff  and  command  experience  fur- 
ther jeopardized  the  school’s  academic  mission  by 
placing  great  strain  upon  the  inexperienced  officers 
attempting  to  absorb  the  full  impact  of  the  curric- 
ulum. Moreover,  when  their  colleagues  could  not 
make  solid  contributions,  the  more  experience  stu- 
dents were  forced  to  carry  a disproportionate  share 
of  the  work  load,  and  the  value  of  the  seminar 
discussions  suffered. 

The  main  stumbling  block  in  the  efforts  to  obtain 
a student  body  with  similar  education  and  experi- 
ence has  traditionally  been  identified  as  the  vari- 
ance in  each  Service’s  criteria  for  selecting  officers 
to  attend  the  school.  A 1948  evaluation  of  the  Staff 
College  by  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Klein  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity was  highly  critical  of  these  varied  Service 
selection  criteria: 

If  I were  examining  a university  and  found  its 
practices  of  admission  to  its  graduate  work  com- 
parable to  those  in  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College, 
I would  seriously  question  the  quality  of  its  grad- 
uate offerings  . . . 

. . . The  quality  of  students,  both  intellectually  and 
in  terms  of  preparation,  to  a larger  degree  sets  the 
level  of  accomplishment  in  any  school.  This  is  es- 
pecially likely  to  be  the  case  at  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College,  where  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
experience  to  develop  well  defined  standards  and 
where  faculty  members  are  compelled  to  learn  by 
experience  what  can  actually  be  accomplished  with 
the  students  they  have  (94:1—3). 
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The  early  Air  Force  and  Navy  selection  policies 
were  repeatedly  singled  out  lor  criticism.  Length 
of  service,  Service  schooling,  and  military  experi- 
ence of  significant  numbers  of  Air  Force  students 
“barely”  provided  the  necessary  background  for 
the  course.  In  fact,  many  of  the  early  Air  Force 
students  were  reserve  officers  (6:2).  It  was  also 
reported  with  dismay  that  no  Navy  captains  had 
been  sent  to  the  College  since  the  1 1th  Class,  and 
that  with  the  14th  Class  (August  1953)  came  the 
first  Navy  lieutenants  (8:1)! 

This  was  completely  unacceptable  to  the  Col- 
lege, and  in  September  1953,  the  Commandant, 
Army  Lieutenant  General  A.  D.  Bruce,  recom- 
mended to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  that  no 
officer  below  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander  be 
assigned  to  the  Staff  College  (47). 

In  response,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations for  Personnel  outlined  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment’s position:  The  relatively  junior  rank  of  Navy 
officers  sent  to  the  College  followed  in  part  from 
the  “more  restrictive  promotion  rate  of  peace  time.” 
Expecting  a maximum  return  from  such  schooling, 
the  Navy  deemed  it  “highly  desirable  that  the  stu- 
dent be  as  junior  as  possible  with  Service  back- 
ground experience  to  attend  such  schools.”  The 
Navy  was  said  to  project  its  officers  for  completion 
of  the  first  high  level  inter-Service  school  before 
the  mid-point  of  their  careers  and  before  “becom- 
ing too  hardened  to  the  line  of  thinking  of  their 
own  service”  (56).  The  Staff  College’s  position  was 
reiterated  three  years  later  in  a letter  from  the 
Commandant,  Air  Force  Lieutenant  General  D.  M. 
Schlatter,  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  The 
letter  was  prompted  by  the  widening  gap  of  rank 
and  experience  between  naval  officers  and  officers 
of  other  Services  at  the  College.  The  Navy  once 
again  was  urged  to  review  its  selection  policies  (118). 

The  last  chapter  of  the  controversy  took  the  form 
of  a five-page  report  entitled  “Rank  and  Experience 
of  Naval  Students,”  which  was  enclosed  in  the  1957 
Annual  Report  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  ob- 
served that  since  1950,  each  Commandant  of  the 
College  regularly  protested  the  disparity  among  the 
Navy  input  of  students  and  those  of  the  Army,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps  (1  l:Incl.  0—1).  The  report 
portrayed  most  naval  students  as  “psychologically 
handicapped”  by  their  dearth  of  experience  as  com- 
manding officers,  executive  officers,  operations  of- 
ficers, department  heads,  and  members  of  staffs. 
The  “handicap”  was  further  compounded  by  the 
naval  students’  lack  of  intermediate  level  schooling 
just  below  the  Service  war  colleges.  The  report 
further  pointed  out  that,  at  that  time,  the  Navy 
accorded  no  higher  position  to  its  own  Naval  War 


College  than  the  other  Services  did  to  their  com- 
mand and  staff  colleges  (ll:Incl.  0—3).  The  report 
warned  that  the  naval  “handicap”  diminished  the 
pace  of  instruction,  and  that  while  the  Navy  stu- 
dents graduated  with  an  understanding  of  the  ca- 
pabilities and  limitations  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force, 
their  own  lack  of  experience  possibly  provided  the 
students  of  the  other  Services  with  an  incomplete 
view  of  the  Navy’s  role  in  joint  and  combined  op- 
erations, organization,  and  techniques.  As  a con- 
clusion, the  report  stated  that  the  Navy’s  policy  of 
selecting  naval  students,  if  continued,  would  even- 
tually be  detrimental  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Staff  College  mission  (ll:Incl.  0—4). 

One  analysis  of  selection  policies,  as  reflected  in 
the  individual  Services’  different  concepts  of  the 
College,  emerged  from  the  1946  interchanges  be- 
tween the  Service  Chiefs,  General  Eisenhower  and 
Admiral  Nimitz  (45:6).  Admiral  Nimitz  called  for 
a school  dealing  primarily  in  joint  and  combined 
staff  techniques  and  procedures.  He  added  that  the 
training  of  officers  to  exercise  joint  command,  the 
development  of  commanders  qualified  to  establish 
theaters  of  operations,  and  the  development  of 
doctrines  for  joint  operations  fall  more  properly 
within  the  sphere  of  activities  of  the  Naval  War 
College  (98:87).  General  Eisenhower  responded 
that  he  viewed  the  command  and  staff  functions  as 
“inseparable”  (71:88). 

An  April  1961  appraisal  of  Staff  College  edu- 
cation by  an  Army  student  critically  commented 
that  the  Navy  selection  policies  were  ruled  by  a 
“tacit  assumption  that  true  professional  compe- 
tence can  be  achieved  only  through  command  at 
sea”  (79:29).  Of  the  Air  Force,  the  writer  inferred 
from  statements  in  the  Report  of  the  US.  Air  Force 
Education  Conference  of  November  1939  that  the 
Service  used  the  Staff  College  as  a “consolation 
prize”  for  officers  not  good  enough  to  attend  the 
Air  War  College  (79:9).  In  contrast,  he  found  that 
almost  all  Army  students  were  graduates  of  the 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  and 
that  a large  majority  of  these  officers  could  be  as- 
sumed to  be  candidates  for  attendance  at  senior 
military  colleges  (79: 14).  These  were  standards  that 
far  exceeded  those  of  the  sister  Services.  In  that 
vein,  one  member  of  the  College’s  student  body 
concluded  in  May  1962  that  only  the  Army  used 
the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  as  a vital  career 
assignment  while  the  other  Services  viewed  the 
school  as  a supplement  or  even  as  a “salve”  for 
nonselection  to  the  higher  level  schools  (45:38). 

But  even  as  succeeding  Commandants  continued 
to  give  low  marks  to  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  se- 
lection policies,  the  Army  was  carefully  reviewing 
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its  own  student  selection  criteria.  The  “Haines  Re- 
port,” a 1966  Army  review  of  officer  schools,  noted 
that  while  graduation  from  a command  and  staff 
college  was  an  Army  prerequisite  for  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College  attendance,  “all  services  but  the  Army 
today  equate  the  AFSC  with  their  command  and 
staff  level  courses  and  rarely  send  graduates  of  those 
courses  to  the  AFSC.”  Furthermore,  it  added  that 
“Army  officers  who  attend  the  Armed  Forces  Staff 
College  receive  a considerable  amount  of  instruc- 
tion which  duplicates  what  they  have  already  learned 
at  the  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College.” 
The  Haines  Report  concluded  that  prior  instruc- 
tion and  staff  experience  should  “qualify  selected 
Army  officers  to  meet  AFSC  requirements  without 
prior  attendance  at  the  Army  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  College”  (133:36).  The  report  therefore 
recommended  that  attendance  at  command  and  staff 
colleges  be  equated  for  the  purposes  of  career  pro- 
gression, and  that  Army  officers  should  normally 
attend  only  one  staff  college. 

The  report’s  recommendation  was  accepted  in 
December  1967  (134:Incl.  2),  and  the  shift  in  se- 
lection philosophy  was  abruptly  felt.  Where  nearly 
every  previous  Army  student  was  a graduate  of  the 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  the 
42d  Class  arrived  in  August  1967  without  a single 
graduate  from  that  school.  Moreover,  a drastic  in- 
version of  rank  structure  took  place  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  time  with  72%  of  the  Army  con- 
tingent being  majors  whereas  previous  classes 
generally  had  seen  a slight  majority  of  lieutenant 
colonels  (103:1). 

Recent  Army  students  have  been  slightly  higher 
ranking,  but  the  imbalance  in  backgrounds 
throughout  the  student  body  remains  an  issue.  Us- 


ing the  broad,  flexible  guidelines  for  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College  attendance  set  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  individual  Services  have  established  widely 
disparate  criteria  for  attendance  (see  table  below). 

The  manpower  report  cited  above  attempted  to 
explain  the  individual  Services’  differing  selection 
criteria  for  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College.  “Lim- 
itations imposed  by  their  own  school  facilities,  con- 
flicting mission  demands  for  officers,  and  the  need 
to  provide  some  military  schooling  to  as  many  of- 
ficers as  possible”  are  factors  as  significant  in  Serv- 
ice judgments  as  a “detailed  evaluation  of  (AFSC) 
course  content,”  according  to  the  study  (79:154— 
1 55). 

Since  1968,  the  Services  have  found  agreement 
on  one  item — that  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College 
is  equated  with  their  own  command  and  staff  col- 
leges. As  a result,  whereas  in  previous  classes  up 
to  55%  of  the  students  attending  were  graduates 
of  a Service  command  and  staff  college,  in  today’s 
classes  none  are  (23:3). 

The  College  faculty  has  constantly  striven  to  fill 
the  gaps  created  by  the  varied  selection  criteria  of 
the  Services.  Instructional  methods  have  been  al- 
tered and  more  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  ever 
increasing  advanced  civilian  education  of  the  stu- 
dents. To  supplement  the  military  experience  of 
the  Air  Force  students,  members  of  the  Air  Staff 
now  present  a series  of  orientation  briefings  on 
current  Air  Force  problems,  doctrine,  and  objec- 
tives to  the  Air  Force  students  just  before  the  course 
commences.  The  Air  University  also  sends  kits  of 
reading  material  to  Air  Force  students  in  order  to 
familiarize  them  with  Air  Force  staff  doctrine,  mis- 
sion, organization,  and  resources  (18:3). 


OFFICER  EDUCATION  STUDY  (79:155-156) 


Prerequisites 
for  AFSC 
Attendance: 

Years 

Service 

Rank 

Maximum 

Age 

Previous  Schooling 

USA 

9-15 

04-05 

41 

Branch  Advanced  Course 

USN 

“A” 

04-05 

“A” 

“B” 

USAF 

9-14 

04 

38 

“B” 

USMC 

13-20 

04-05 

“A” 

First  Level 

JCS 

Key  to  letter  codes: 
“A” — not  prescribed 
“B” — not  required 

9-20 

04-05 

“A” 

ACADEMIC — Baccalaureate  or  higher 
desirable. 

MILITARY — Service  command  & staff 
course,  Defense  Intelligence  Course 
or  Service  branch/staff/line  schools  or 
courses  (6  months  total  or  more  de- 
sirable). 
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Another  recurring  problem  for  nearly  every 
Commandant  of  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College 
has  been  the  inability,  or  unwillingness,  of  the  Serv- 
ices to  ensure  that  every  graduate  receives  promptly 
an  assignment  to  the  type  of  position  for  which  the 
school  has  prepared  him.  In  fact,  the  problem  sur- 
faced at  the  very  beginning,  and  prompted  the  first 
Commandant,  General  Emmons,  to  call  attention 
to  it  in  his  Second  Annual  Report  of  1948,  in  which 
he  said: 

A great  many  of  the  students  arrive  here  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  a unilateral  viewpoint  and  only 
with  a vague  idea  of  the  true  meaning  of  joint  ac- 
tion. In  most  cases,  this  has  been  dispelled  upon 
graduation  . . . This,  it  is  believed,  is  a suitable  time 
to  assign  the  graduate  to  either  joint  staff  duty  or 
to  a unilateral  staff  wherein  he  will  have  dealings 
with  officers  from  other  services  (2:8). 

He  voiced  “deep  concern”  in  that  same  report  that 
graduates  were  not  being  properly  assigned. 

By  Class  8,  only  22.9%  of  the  students  received 
assignments  which  conformed  to  the  above  guide- 
lines suggested  by  General  Emmons,  and  the  av- 
erage declined  to  21.9%  with  the  11th  Class.  The 
Commandant  at  that  time,  Army  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral A.  D.  Bruce,  noted  in  his  Sixth  Annual  Report 
that  although  not  all  Staff  College  graduates  possess 
all  the  attributes  of  an  ideal  joint  staff  officer,  the 
percentage  of  graduates  assigned  to  this  type  of 
duty  “might  very  well  be  increased  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned”  (6:4). 

By  the  14th  Class,  it  was  noted  that  the  “overall 
trend  has  shown  encouraging  improvement,”  as 
28.8%  of  that  class  received  assignments  which 
were  considered  to  utilize  a large  body  of  the 
knowledge  gained  from  the  Staff  College  course 
(9:3).  The  percentage  jumped  to  38.2%  with  the 
17th  Class  (9:3),  and  51.4%  for  Class  19  (10:5). 
One  reason  for  the  upward  trend  was  an  expansion 
of  the  Staff  College  scope  of  instruction  to  prepare 
the  students  for  a larger  variety  of  positions  upon 
graduation. 

A 1972  special  survey  of  the  graduates  of  Classes 
41  and  46  noted  yet  a further  expansion: 

It  is  believed  that  officers  assigned  to  DoD  or 
J.C.S.  staffs,  unified/combined  staffs,  their  own 
service  at  a major  headquarters  as  a staff  officer,  or 
a tactical  operational  unit  as  a staff  officer,  liaison 
duty,  or  further  military  schooling,  would  be  using 
knowledge  obtained  by  attending  the  AFSC  (36:5). 

Class  41  (February  1967— June  1967)  was  selected 
for  the  study  because  it  represented  the  last  class 


which  contained  Army  officers  who  attended  the 
U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
prior  to  attending  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College. 
Class  46  (August  1969— January  1970)  was  selected 
because  it  represented  an  intermediate  class  that 
had  seen  significant  differences  in  the  curriculum 
since  the  departure  of  Class  41.  It  should  be  noted 
that  only  57%  of  the  268  students  of  Class  41 
responded  to  the  survey,  while  63%  of  the  270 
graduates  of  Class  46  responded  (36:1).  For  Class 
41,  the  percentages  of  students  (who  responded) 
who  were  considered  to  have  received  first  term 
assignments  compatible  with  the  Staff  College  mis- 
sion were:  Army,  59%;  Navy,  43%;  Air  Force, 
44%;  Marine  Corps,  80%;  and  civilians,  80%  (36:5). 
The  percentages  (of  students  who  responded)  for 
Class  46  were:  Army,  68%;  Navy,  40%;  Air  Force, 
75%;  Marine  Corps,  41%;  and  civilians,  88%  (36:6). 

For  Classes  48  and  49,  the  data  are  more  reliable. 
The  new  assignment  figures  reflect  all  the  students 
who  received  positions  compatible  with  the  Staff 
College  mission  upon  graduation.  According  to  the 
Commandant’s  Annual  Report  of  August  1971,  the 
overall  percentages  of  students  receiving  assign- 
ments to  joint  or  combined  commands,  military 
advisory  and  assistance  advisory  groups,  headquar- 
ters staffs  of  the  various  Service  departments  and 
major  commands  of  the  Services  (Army  corps,  Navy 
type  commands,  Fleet  Marine  Forces,  and  num- 
bered Air  Force  levels  or  above)  was  51%.  A per- 
centage breakdown  by  Service  was:  Army,  72%; 
Navy,  33%;  Air  Force,  46%;  and  Marine  Corps, 
37%.  The  overall  percentage  for  Class  49  was  44%. 
The  breakdown  by  Service  was:  Army,  49%;  Navy, 
32%;  Air  Force,  52%;  and  Marine  Corps,  79% 
(23:A3). 

Notwithstanding  the  continuing  concern  with  the 
quality  of  some  of  the  officers  assigned  over  the 
years,  the  College  has  seen  nearly  600  of  its  grad- 
uates promoted  to  star  and  flag  level  rank.  Army 
generals  account  for  306  of  that  total.  Air  Force 
graduates  reaching  star  rank  numbered  only  103, 
but  until  the  10th  Class,  the  Air  Force  sent  some 
20—30  fewer  officers  to  each  course  than  did  the 
Army.  The  Navy,  with  smaller  numbers  than  either 
the  Army  or  Air  Force  (because  the  Marines  used 
about  one-fourth  of  the  Navy’s  quotas),  has  pro- 
duced 124  flag  officers  from  its  Armed  Forces  Staff 
College  graduates.  The  Marine  Corps  (with  the 
smallest  Service  representation  each  class)  has  pro- 
moted 42  former  students  to  star  rank  (115). 

The  College  has  also  taken  pride  in  the  increasing 
participation  of  officers  from  the  armed  forces  of 
Allied  nations  in  the  course  of  instruction.  These 
officers  are  credited  with  enhancing  the  realism  of 
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the  joint  and  combined  aspects  of  the  course  through 
their  participation  in  the  seminar  discussions.  As  a 
bonus,  the  officers  return  to  their  home  units  as 
“built-in”  instructor  sources  for  orientations  on  the 
U.S.  armed  forces  (23:3).  A review  of  the  Annual 
Reports  of  all  the  Commandants  discloses  that  Brit- 
ish officers  have  attended  since  the  establishment 
of  the  College;  Canadians  have  participated  since 
the  2d  Class,  and  three  years  later  the  first  French 
officers  graduated  with  the  8th  Class.  Class  17  saw 
the  College’s  first  Australian  officer  and  a New 
Zealander  was  added  seven  years  later  with  the  32d 
Class.  Sharing  Class  47’s  spotlight  on  the  first  Ger- 
man students  to  be  accepted  were  the  first  repre- 
sentatives from  the  women’s  branches  of  each  U.S. 
Service. 

The  quota  for  Allied  officers  was  increased  shortly 
after  the  student  body  was  expanded  in  1965  from 
240  to  270  students  in  order  to  more  fully  utilize 
the  relatively  new  academic  facilities  of  Normandy 
Hall.  The  quota  rose  from  15  for  Class  35  (89)  to 
18  for  Class  36  (90).  The  Allied  quota  for  Class  49 
was  17  students  and  included  5 from  the  United 
Kingdom,  2 from  Canada,  2 from  France,  1 from 
Australia,  2 from  New  Zealand,  and  5 from  Ger- 
many (92).  Despite  the  approved  larger  quotas,  the 
largest  group  of  Allied  officers  sent  to  the  College 
has  numbered  15  (Class  47)  and  only  12  Allied 
students  attended  Class  49  (28). 

Although  the  Allied  students  were  assigned  as  a 
result  of  high-level  agreements  between  the  gov- 
ernments and  defense  organizations  involved,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Allied  officers  arrived  with 
security  clearances  equivalent  to  those  of  the  U.S. 
students,  it  became  apparent  in  the  early  years  of 
the  College  that  sensitive  subjects  such  as  nuclear 
warfare  planning  and  new  weapons  development 
should  not  be  disseminated  to  the  foreign  officers 
for  national  security  reasons.  The  problem  was  par- 
tially solved  by  providing  the  Allies  with  “sani- 
tized” versions  of  the  units  of  instruction  presented 
to  the  U.S.  officers,  or  supplementary  instruction 
where  “sanitization”  was  not  practicable  (31:1 8 — 
19).  In  addition,  guest  speakers  in  the  lecture  pro- 
gram have  traditionally  been  permitted  to  classify 
their  addresses  as  “U.S.  Officers  Only”  to  exclude 
the  Allied  students  from  sensitive  discussions  which 
cover  not  only  nuclear  and  other  secret  weapons 
development  and  employment  but  also  politically 
or  diplomatically  sensitive  material.  Certain  in- 
structional materials  in  the  library  have  been  sim- 
ilarly classified. 

Class  rosters  show  that  attempts  to  diversify  the 
student  body  were  evident  from  the  beginning,  with 
the  first  two  courses  including  one  officer  from  the 


U.S.  Coast  & Geodetic  Survey  (later  Environmen- 
tal Science  and  Services  Administration,  and  ulti- 
mately the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration),  followed  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
first  U.S.  Coast  Guard  officer  in  Class  3.  Both  or- 
ganizations have  continued  to  send  small  numbers 
of  students  (usually  one  or  two)  regularly  to  the 
College. 

Class  12,  which  convened  in  August  1952,  wel- 
comed the  first  civilian  student,  and  the  numbers 
of  civilians  attending  each  course  have  shown  a 
steady  increase  since  that  time  (28)  to  the  present 
approved  quota  of  14  for  Class  49  (91).  The  U.S. 
Government  agencies  invited  to  send  mid-career 
executives  to  the  course  have  been  those  agencies 
which  would  be  required  to  work  rather  closely 
with  military  staffs  during  periods  of  war  or  during 
international  crises.  The  agencies  sending  students 
have  included  the  Department  of  State,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  National  Security  Agency,  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency.  The  decision  to  admit  civilian  students  to 
the  course  was  a natural  one  as  the  school’s  cur- 
riculum and  educational  philosophy  matured,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  above  agencies  have  greatly 
contributed  to  the  knowledge  of  the  U.S.  military 
students  as  well  as  broadening  their  own  experi- 
ences (22:A3). 

In  1959,  an  experiment  was  initiated  by  the 
Commandant,  Navy  Vice  Admiral  Charles  Wellborn, 
Jr.,  which  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  cur- 
rent Reserve  Officers  Orientation  Course  (ROOC) 
at  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College.  Admiral  Wellborn 
approved  the  invitation  of  15  local  area  Naval  Re- 
serve Officers,  of  comparable  rank  to  the  regular 
students,  to  attend  the  two-week  National  Strategy 
phase  of  instruction  in  Class  26.  The  officers  were 
integrated  into  the  student  seminars,  and  during 
their  brief  orientation  they  participated  in  the  courses 
as  regular  students.  The  result  of  this  experiment 
generated  uniformly  favorable  reactions — from  the 
faculty,  from  the  Reserve  Officers  who  attended, 
and  from  the  regular  students,  who  commented 
that  they  benefited  from  exposure  to  the  view- 
points of  the  predominately  civilian-oriented  Re- 
servists. As  a consequence,  the  next  class,  Class  27, 
which  convened  in  February  I960,  included  28  Re- 
serve Officers  from  all  the  U.S.  Services  for  the 
final  two-week  National  Strategy  phase,  and  the 
Reserve  Officers  Orientation  Course  was  to  be- 
come a permanent  adjunct  to  the  curriculum.  The 
Service  breakdown  for  this  first  ROOC  was:  Army, 
9 officers;  Air  Force,  9 officers;  Navy,  8 officers; 
and  Marine  Corps,  2 officers — according  to  the  An- 
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nual  Report  of  the  Commandant:  1939—1960.  Sub- 
sequent Annual  Reports  show  that  the  numbers  of 
Reserve  Officers  attending  fluctuated  for  a time, 
reaching  a high  of  37  in  1965,  then  stabilized  to 
approximately  30  officers  (10  Army,  10  Air  Force, 
and  10  Navy/Marine  Corps),  where  it  has  remained 
through  Class  49- 

In  his  Annual  Report  of  1959—1960,  Admiral 
Wellborn  identified  three  major  benefits  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Orientation  Course  to  the  College: 
First,  he  said,  the  officers  participate  actively  in  the 
seminar  group  discussions,  and  thus  add  yet  an- 
other perspective  to  the  already  joint  atmosphere 
of  the  seminars;  second,  the  officers  are  updated, 
both  formally  and  informally,  on  changes  and  cur- 
rent thinking  in  the  regular  U.S.  military  Services; 
and  third,  from  the  training  received  at  the  Staff 
College,  community  leaders  who  hold  Reserve 


commissions  are  provided  with  a better  apprecia- 
tion for  the  requirements  of  national  strategy  plan- 
ning. 

The  significance  of  the  course  to  the  student  at 
the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  has  been  appraised 
by  a recent  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
retired  Army  General  Earle  G.  Wheeler: 

Fortunate  is  the  young  officer  who  is  selected  to 
attend  an  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  course.  He 
will  find  it  offers  him  one  of  the  most  valuable 
training  periods  of  his  military  career. 

. . . After  graduation,  these  officers  will  be  assigned 
to  important  command  and  staff  assignments  and 
many  will  have  responsibility  for  assisting  the  for- 
mulation and  execution  of  the  defense  measures  on 
which  the  security  of  the  Free  World  rests 
(51  dntroduction). 
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Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  1946. 


“There  is  a need  for  a school  which  will  conduct 
short  courses  of  approximately  five  months’  du- 
ration in  joint  staff  technique  and  procedure  in 
theatres  and  joint  overseas  operations.” 

— Memo  from  Eisenhower  to 
Nimitz  on  17  April  1946. 


General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  in  1946. 


Aerial  view  of  AFSC  compound  in  1946,  shortly  after  conversion  from  the  wartime  Naval 
Receiving  Station. 


Original  main  academic  building  as  it  appeared  in  late  1946.  The  Marine  guard  house  on 
Hampton  Boulevard  is  still  at  this  location. 


The  main  academic  building  (Normandy  Hall)  as  it  appeared  in  late  1981. 


The  original  auditorium  for  guest  speakers  was  in  Marianas  Hall.  It  was  still  in  use  in  1981 
as  the  compound’s  movie  theater. 


Normandy  Hall  was  constructed  with  its  own  auditorium,  later  to  be  named  MacArthur 
Auditorium. 


Typical  seminar  room  in  early  1947,  when  the  first  class  convened.  Note  that  many  of  the 
students  were  full  colonels  and  captains. 


Typical  seminar  room  as  it  looked  some  30  years  later. 


Ground-breaking  for  the  Nor- 
mandy Hall  academic  building  in 
April  I960.  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  then 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  per- 
forms the  honors.  At  far  left  is  Paul 
Tishman,  whose  company  was  to 
build  it,  and  at  right  is  Army  Ma- 
jor General  Thomas  J.  Sands,  who 
was  acting  Commandant  at  the 
time. 


Early  construction  phase  of  Normandy  Hall  in  the  winter  of  1960—61. 


Normandy  Hall  nearing  completion  in  late  1961. 


Gradually  the  old  barracks  containing  student  and  faculty  apartments  were  demolished  . . . 


. . . to  make  way  for  compact  new  housing 
ments  and  a faculty  bungalow. 


courts,  each  containing  four  student  family  apart- 


DISTINGUISHED  GUEST  SPEAKERS 
THROUGH  THE  YEARS  . . . 


General  of  the  Army  Omar  Bradley,  who  outlived  all  other  World  War  II  5-star  officers, 
addressed  the  college  in  1947. 


T ' 

ft.  'J 

Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  noted  military  historian 
class  in  early  1947,  and  returned  for  many  later  classes. 


and  biographer,  addressed  the  first 


General  Eisenhower,  whose  idea 
it  was  to  establish  the  college,  ad- 
dressed the  students  in  1948  and  then 
mingled  with  them  during  a recep- 
tion which  followed. 


George  C.  Marshall  is  shown  at  planeside  in  Norfolk  with  Vice  Admiral  John  L.  Hall,  second 
Commandant.  He  addressed  the  graduation  of  Class  8 in  1951. 


Bernard  M.  Baruch,  distinguished  statesman  and  presidential  advisor,  addressed  Class  1 1 in 
1952.  Seated  is  Army  Lieutenant  General  Andrew  D.  Bruce,  third  Commandant. 


Field  Marshall  Viscount  Bernard  Law  Montgomery,  shown 
here  with  Air  Force  Lieutenant  General  David  M.  Schlat- 
ter, fourth  Commandant,  addressed  Class  18  in  1955. 


W.  Averell  Harriman,  Ambassador  and  advisor  to  several 
presidents,  is  shown  here  in  1970  with  Air  Force  Major 
General  James  F.  Kirkendall,  eleventh  Commandant. 


Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State  under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  is  shown  here  in  1969  with  Army  Major  General 
Frank  W.  Norris,  tenth  Commandant. 


Over  the  years,  guest  speakers  at  the  college  created  heavy  local  news  interest  and  many  would  agree  to  interviews 
or  news  conferences.  The  photos  above  show  author  and  syndicated  columnist  Max  Lerner  (left),  and  Admiral  John  S. 
McCain,  Jr.  (Commander  in  Chief  Pacific  during  the  Vietnam  War),  at  typical  news  conferences  here. 


General  Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr.,  then  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe  and  later  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  Reagan  Administration,  is  shown  here  in  1977  with  Army  Major  General  L.  Gordon  Hill,  Jr., 
thirteenth  Commandant. 


On  12  August  1981  the  college  was  directed  to 
join  the  National  War  College  and  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  part  of  the  National 
Defense  University.  Shown  in  this  photo  are  the 
president  of  the  National  Defense  University  at  that 
time,  Air  Force  Lieutenant  General  John  S.  Pustay 
(far  left)  with  Air  Force  Brigadier  General  (soon 
after  promoted  to  major  general)  Thomas  G.  Dar- 
ling, fifteenth  Commandant. 


PART  II 

The  Final  Decade 
1971-1981 


CHAPTER  1 


Development 


On  13  August  1971  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  Col- 
lege celebrated  its  Silver  Anniversary.  The  cele- 
bration included  a picnic  for  all  officers,  enlisted 
personnel,  and  civilian  employees  of  the  college 
and  an  Anniversary  Banquet  at  the  Naval  Station 
Commissioned  Officers’  Mess  attended  by  most 
military  and  civilian  leaders  of  the  Tidewater  area. 
The  banquet  was  also  attended  by  two  former  Com- 
mandants, Air  Force  Major  General  J.  Stanley  Hol- 
toner  and  Army  Major  General  Frank  W.  Norris. 
Special  guests  of  honor  were  five  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  college  who  had  served  for  the  entire 
25  years  (11:1). 

Air  Force  Major  General  James  F.  Kirkendall, 
Commandant,  hosted  the  celebration,  and  in  honor 
of  the  occasion  remarked, 

On  this  Silver  Anniversary  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College,  I am  struck  by  the  farsightedness  of 
the  late  General  of  the  Army,  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, who  cited  the  need  for  a school  to  teach 
joint  staff  and  command  more  than  25  years  ago. 

There  are  few  if  any  military  operations  in  today’s 
world  that  do  not  require  joint  planning  and  action 
by  ground,  sea,  and  air  forces.  This  joint  Staff  Col- 
lege provides  a unique  educational  opportunity  for 
selected  officers  ol  the  armed  forces  and  members 
of  various  governmental  agencies  to  engage  in  a 
study  of  the  concepts  and  principles  of  joint  and 
combined  military  activity  (16:8). 

The  college’s  25  th  year  of  operation  was  marked 
by  continuing  progress  in  the  physical  development 
of  the  school  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  Just 
prior  to  the  convening  of  Class  50  on  23  August 


1971,  the  W.  B.  Meredith  Construction  Co.  of 
Norfolk  completed  construction  of  48  additional 
four-bedroom  duplex  housing  units  on  the  Staff 
College  compound  (28:4). 

At  the  same  time,  Okinawa  and  Attu  Flails — two 
large,  drab,  World  War  II-vintage  buildings  which 
flanked  Normandy  Hall  and  contained  32  inade- 
quate apartments — were  demolished,  and  their  for- 
mer sites  were  landscaped  (1:12).  In  addition  to 
greatly  improving  the  appearance  of  the  com- 
pound, this  demolition  and  building  project  ef- 
fected a net  gain  of  16  adequate  family  apartments 
and  raised  the  total  number  of  on-station  quarters 
from  233  to  249  (28:4). 

Although  the  college  was  experiencing  a scarcity 
of  appropriated  funds  during  this  period,  some 
nonappropriated  Special  Services  funds  were  made 
available.  An  agreement  between  the  Staff  College 
and  the  U.S.  Naval  Station  provided  the  school 
with  a gymnasium  facility  in  February  1972  at  a 
cost  of  $13,015  (28:4).  The  structure,  an  old  the- 
atre located  on  Naval  Station  property  near  the 
northern  perimeter  of  the  college  compound,  was 
renovated  under  a host-tenant  agreement  with  ex- 
clusive rights  granted  to  the  Staff  College  in  return 
for  the  college’s  acceptance  of  all  future  mainte- 
nance costs  of  the  building.  Seminar  competitive 
sports  inaugurated  the  new  AFSC  gymnasium  dur- 
ing Class  51,  and  the  athletic  program  was  ex- 
panded to  make  full  use  of  the  facility  (1:G2). 

Preliminary  steps  were  taken  to  combine  Staff 
College  and  Atlantic  Fleet  housing  in  a new  Bach- 
elor Officers’  Quarters  (BOQ)  to  replace  the  in- 
adequate structure  for  bachelor  officers  which  is 
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adjacent  to  the  college  on  the  Atlantic  Fleet  com- 
pound. This  plan  was  under  review  by  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Navy  Facilities  Engineering 
Command. 

However,  during  1973  plans  for  the  new  con- 
solidated BOQ  were  abandoned  because  of  budg- 
etary constraints  (12:2—3).  In  addition,  plans  for 
replacement  of  the  few  remaining  inadequate  World 
War  II  buildings  continued  to  be  unfunded  and 
unprogrammed  (2:10).  The  plans  had  called  for  a 
new  dispensary  and  dental  clinic,  chapel  and  youth 
education  facility,  gymnasium,  officers’  mess  with 
swimming  pool,  Navy  Exchange  service  station  and 
garage,  and  modernization  of  the  Community  Cen- 
ter and  Marianas  Hall  (2:M1).  The  budget  situation 
for  new  construction  remained  bleak  throughout 
the  decade  for  replacement  of  these  facilities.  The 
college  then  realistically  opted  to  repair  and  mod- 
ernize existing  facilities.  These  changes  have  been 
gradually  accomplished  on  a year-by-year  basis  un- 
til the  current  time. 

Progress  was  made  on  improvements  to  122  of 
the  student  family  housing  units  on  the  college 
compound.  A contract  was  awarded  to  Meredith 
Construction  Co.  to  restore  certain  items  previ- 
ously eliminated  from  the  units  during  their  initial 
construction  for  lack  of  funds.  The  improvements 
accomplished  during  the  1973  summer  break  in- 
cluded carports,  storage  sheds,  and  installation  of 
bathrooms  in  master  bedrooms.  Similar  improve- 
ments were  made  to  the  staff/faculty  bungalows  in 
each  court  (29:3). 

In  an  effort  to  increase  occupancy  of  government 
quarters  on  the  compound,  the  long-standing  ban 
on  household  pets  was  rescinded  during  Class  53. 
At  one  point,  vacancies  during  that  class  reached 
an  alarming  50  units,  and  surveys  indicated  that  it 
was  primarily  the  ban  on  pets  that  made  some  stu- 
dents and  faculty  reluctant  to  occupy  college  hous- 
ing. As  the  new  policy  took  effect,  the  college’s 
Naval  Administrative  Command  estimated  that  at 
least  98  percent  of  the  quarters  would  be  regularly 
occupied  (29:4).  The  estimate  proved  overly  op- 
timistic, but  occupancy  did  increase  sharply  in  sub- 
sequent years. 

Logistic  support  continued  to  be  provided  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy.  However,  during  the 
1972—1973  period  a recently  established  major 
command,  Chief  of  Naval  Education  and  Training 
(CNET),  replaced  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
as  the  source  of  funding  for  the  college’s  operation 
and  physical  plant  needs  (2:10). 

During  23—24  May  1974  the  Inspector  General 
from  the  office  of  CNET  conducted  a comprehen- 
sive command  inspection  of  the  college’s  Naval 


Administrative  Command.  Objectives  of  the  in- 
spection were  as  follows: 

a.  Evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  command 
in  performance  of  assigned  mission,  functions, 
and  tasks. 

b.  Determination  of  the  adequacy  as  to  the  quan- 
tity, quality,  and  management  resources  avail- 
able to  the  command  in  the  performance  of  the 
assigned  mission,  functions,  and  tasks. 

c.  Evaluation  of  the  effect  of  any  deficiencies,  in 
either  administration  or  resources,  on  the  ability 
of  the  command  to  perform  its  assigned  mission, 
functions,  and  tasks  (30:9). 

The  results  of  the  inspection  were  satisfactory, 
and  no  major  deficiencies  were  reported. 

It  became  apparent  during  the  college’s  27th  year 
of  operation  that  continuing  budget  austerity  would 
once  again  curtail  improvements  to  its  physical  plant. 
Officials  of  the  Naval  Administrative  Command 
undertook  a special  liaison  visit  to  CNET  head- 
quarters in  June  1974  to  try  to  establish  a closer 
working  relationship  with  that  important  source  of 
operational  funds.  Participating  were  the  com- 
mand’s executive  officer,  supply  officer,  and  budget 
specialist. 

After  apprising  CNET  of  the  difficulties  of  op- 
erating the  college  under  the  current  allocations, 
this  group  was  able  to  obtain  an  additional  year- 
end  augmentation  of  $205,000  for  the  school.  The 
funds  were  used  to  replace  carpeting,  food  service 
equipment,  and  25  manual  typewriters,  and  to 
stockpile  fast-moving  supplies.  Funds  were  also  set 
aside  for  proposed  plant  maintenance  projects  such 
as  repainting  the  rooms  in  the  BOQ  and  construct- 
ing a new  athletic  fieldhouse  (30:2).  The  liaison 
trip  also  produced  valuable  contacts  with  the  CNET 
staff  and  support  people  for  ongoing  and  future 
Staff  College  programs. 

During  Class  55  the  college  was  notified  that 
military  construction  funding  for  special  projects 
would  not  be  available  until  after  1979  (30:2). 
Nonetheless,  CNET  assured  the  college  that  four 
projects  already  in  the  design  stage  would  be  funded. 
These  included  the  installation  of  bookcases  and 
walkways  in  Room  A— 322  to  provide  badly  needed 
additional  space  for  the  Academic  Library,  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  Community  Activities  Center 
and  Anzio  Hall,  and  the  enclosure  of  two  handball 
courts.  These  projects,  which  had  an  estimated  cost 
of  $327,000,  were  completed  in  1974  (30:10). 

Improvements  in  the  housing  area  included  the 
installation  of  a new  storm  sewer  system  to  reduce 
serious  flooding  problems  during  heavy  rains  and 
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new  vinyl-coated  siding  on  25  four-bedroom  houses 
and  96  three-bedroom  apartments  on  the  com- 
pound (4:K3).  Also,  approval  and  funding  were 
granted  to  air-condition  the  BOQ  at  a cost  of 
$81,000,  which  included  extensive  rewiring  of  the 
building  (30:8).  Funds  subsequently  made  available 
permitted  extensive  remodeling  and  replacement 
of  furnishings  throughout  the  BOQ. 

During  1974  directives  from  the  Secretaries  of 
Defense  and  the  Navy  concerning  the  conservation 
of  energy  were  vigorously  implemented  by  the  Na- 
val Administrative  Command.  The  escalators  in 
Normandy  Hall  were  secured  except  for  special 
occasions,  lighting  in  all  buildings  was  reduced  to 
minimum  safety  levels,  and  night  athletic  activities 
were  rescheduled  during  daylight  hours.  Ther- 
mostats were  strictly  monitored  to  insure  compli- 
ance with  directed  settings — 68  degrees  during  the 
winter  and  80  degrees  during  the  summer. 

As  a result,  during  the  spring  of  1974  electricity 
consumption  was  reduced  by  33  percent  over  a 
similar  period  for  1973,  and  steam  consumption 
was  reduced  by  28  percent.  The  Staff  College  also 
participated  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense’s  program 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  car  pools  to  reduce 
private  consumption  of  gasoline.  By  February  1974, 
36  percent  of  the  personnel  commuting  to  the  col- 
lege had  joined  or  formed  car  pools  (30:5—6). 

Because  of  a critical  national  shortage  of  naval 
medical  officers,  services  of  both  the  Staff  College’s 
branch  dispensary  and  the  CINCLANT  Fleet  dis- 
pensary were  reduced  significantly.  During  Classes 
54  and  55  the  AFSC  medical  officer  rotated  his 
services  between  those  two  dispensaries,  spending 
two  full  days  and  three  half-days  at  the  college. 
Emergency  and  after-hours  medical  treatment  was 
provided  by  the  Naval  Base  Dispensary.  In  addi- 
tion, the  college  was  informed  that  effective  1 July 
1974  no  medical  officer  would  be  assigned  and  that 
only  a hospital  corpsman  would  be  available  to  con- 
duct sick  call  (30:4—5). 

In  the  fall  of  1974  the  Department  of  the  Army 
directed  that  all  of  its  student  bookstores  be  closed 
by  31  December  1974,  which  included  the  AFSC 
bookstore  facility  in  Normandy  Hall  (4:K5).  The 
bookstore  here,  situated  on  a naval-operated  facil- 
ity, had  long  been  a curiosity  in  that  Navy  schools 
did  not  have  bookstores,  while  Army  schools  did. 
Thus,  an  Army  bookstore  was  established  during 
the  early  years  of  the  college  and  was  necessarily 
operated  under  Army  regulations. 

When  the  Army  took  this  action,  the  Navy  Ex- 
change agreed  to  take  over  the  facility  and  staff  it 
as  an  annex  to  the  branch  exchange  (in  Marianas 
Hall)  as  a convenience  to  students.  However,  labor 


costs  so  far  exceeded  the  amount  of  business  that 
after  a year  it  was  closed  and  the  items  stocked 
moved  into  the  branch  in  Marianas  Hall.  The  major 
impact  of  this  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
bookstore  was  the  elimination  of  the  Comman- 
dant’s Welfare  Fund.  The  loss  of  some  $10,000  per 
year  income  from  the  bookstore  for  use  by  the 
Commandant  severely  curtailed  major  aspects  of 
the  Allied  Officer  Orientation  programs,  social  ac- 
tivities involving  staunch  and  prominent  civilian 
supporters  of  the  college,  athletic  awards  for  the 
students,  and  luncheons  for  guest  speakers.  The 
only  remaining  source  of  funds  available  to  the 
Commandant  to  entertain  these  distinguished  vis- 
itors was  the  Navy  Representational  Fund,  which 
was  then  increased  from  $1,890  to  $2,500  (4:3). 
The  allied  program  and  awards  for  student  athletic 
programs  continued  on  an  austere  basis  until  other 
sources  were  provided  to  fund  them. 

The  AFSC  Branch  Navy  Exchange  Retail  Store 
was  remodeled  in  January  1975.  The  work  involved 
installation  of  new  showcases  and  fixtures,  as  well 
as  general  space  reallocation  and  rearrangement. 
With  better  utilization  of  space,  the  showroom  was 
made  larger,  with  a more  attractive  display  arrange- 
ment, and  more  items  were  added  to  the  inventory 
(4:K5). 

During  February  and  March  of  1976,  the  AFSC 
established  a Word  Processing  Center  (WPC)  on 
the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  studies  conducted  by  a 
student  research  team  in  Class  58  and  the  IBM 
Corporation.  The  studies  showed  that  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  automatic  typing  systems  and  the  cen- 
tralization of  repetitive  typing  support  require- 
ments, three  civilian  secretarial  positions  on  the 
JTD  could  be  more  effectively  utilized  in  other 
support  areas  of  the  college.  The  Word  Processing 
Center  was  eventually  staffed  with  six  word-proc- 
essing specialists,  who  had  been  among  nine  sec- 
retaries under  the  previous  format.  The  Redactron 
R-5T  editing  typewriter  was  selected  as  the  college 
word-processing  medium,  and  three  of  those  sys- 
tems were  installed.  The  operation  of  the  WPC 
passed  through  the  initial  training  phase  for  the 
processing  specialists  and  went  into  full  production 
on  1 June  1976.  The  WPC  initially  recorded  all 
academic  text  materials  and  college  regulations  onto 
magnetic  cassettes.  Once  this  initial  recording  phase 
was  completed,  the  WPC  assumed  broad  additional 
typing  support  responsibilities  (5:J1). 

In  the  years  to  follow,  the  WPC  acquired  more 
advanced  Redactron  systems,  and  in  1981  three 
Xerox  850  printers  and  six  video  screens  were  in- 
stalled. WPC  now  produces  most  of  the  staff  and 
faculty  correspondence,  textbooks,  internal  man- 
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uals,  and  articles  for  the  Communique  and  Joint  Per- 
spectives (24). 

Three  of  the  college’s  original  MILCON  pro- 
jects, which  had  been  purged  from  the  system  be- 
cause of  their  age  and  unprogrammed  status,  were 
revalidated  during  1976  and  resubmitted  to  CNO. 
The  projects  called  for  expansion  of  the  bowling 
alley  and  construction  of  a new  gymnasium  and  a 
chapel  with  religious  education  wing  (5:K1).  They 
remain  unfunded. 

On  30  June  1976  the  Commissioned  Officers’ 
Mess  (Closed)  at  the  BOQ  was  disestablished  by  a 
Navy  Directive.  Essential  meals  for  BOQ  residents 
and  others  are  now  provided  under  a new  and  ex- 
panded Commissioned  Officers’  Mess  (Open)  con- 
cept (5:K4). 

A second  phase  of  the  sewer  system  repairs  proj- 
ect, which  called  for  installation  of  sewer  pumps  at 
various  locations  under  Hampton  Boulevard  to  fa- 
cilitate sewage  flow,  was  scheduled  for  completion 
in  August  1976  (5:K2).  However,  delays  in 
MILCON  funding  caused  postponement  of  this 
phase  of  the  project  for  an  indefinite  period  (6:J2). 

In  preparation  for  demolition  of  the  Community 
Activities  Center,  all  community  activities  were  re- 
located to  Anzio  Hall  and  the  gymnasium.  In  Au- 
gust 1976  the  Community  Activities  Center  was 
demolished,  eliminating  a costly  consumer  of  util- 
ities, maintenance,  and  repair  dollars,  while  in- 
creasing the  physical  strain  on  Anzio  Hall  (6:J1— 
J2). 

Roof  repairs  to  the  BOQ  and  Marianas  Hall  were 
funded  with  activity  funds,  as  was  a project  calling 
for  an  emergency  back-up  air  conditioning  unit  for 
the  computer  room  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Nor- 
mandy Hall.  The  back-up  unit  was  installed  in  Au- 
gust 1977.  Repair  of  the  electrical  systems  in  Mar- 
ianas Hall  and  Anzio  Hall  was  completed  in  1977 
and  1980,  respectively.  CNET  authorized  funding 
for  a major  repair  and  rehabilitation  project  at  the 
BOQ  during  1977  (6:J3).  The  project  was  com- 
pleted in  1979. 

The  requirement  for  an  outdoor  swimming  pool 
(officer)  and  bathhouse  was  validated  during  the 
1976—77  reporting  period  in  accordance  with  the 
Shore  Facilities  Planning  and  Programming  System 
(SFPPS).  The  new  pool  would  augment  current 
college  athletic  facilities,  thereby  making  a full  range 


of  athletic  programs  readily  accessible  to  students, 
staff,  faculty,  and  dependent  personnel.  However, 
the  project  remained  unfunded  as  of  August  1981 
(6:J2). 

In  the  late  ’70s  occupancy  of  on-post  housing 
continued  to  decline,  notwithstanding  the  earlier 
removal  of  the  pet  ban,  and  several  steps  were 
taken  to  correct  this  disturbing  trend.  Students  are 
now  strongly  encouraged  to  bring  their  families, 
with  stress  placed  on  the  beneficial  aspects  of  family 
participation  in  college-associated  activities.  In- 
coming faculty  members  are  advised  that  on-base 
residence  is  expected  unless  overriding  financial  or 
personal  hardship  would  ensue  and  that  their  re- 
sponsibilities include  full-time  involvement  in  ac- 
ademic and  family-related  aspects  of  college  life. 
Lastly,  20  sets  of  quarters  were  made  available  to 
the  Public  Works  Center  Housing  Referral  Office 
for  permanent  assignment  of  personnel  on  the  Sew- 
ells Point  Area  Housing  list  (8:Incl.  3—2).  Admin- 
istration and  assignment  policy  for  these  units  is 
established  by  the  PWC. 

The  aggregate  energy  consumption  for  the  1978— 
79  reporting  period  was  25.3  percent  below  the 
1975  baseline.  Performance  in  the  area  of  energy 
conservation  resulted  in  the  Staff  College’s  receiv- 
ing CNET’s  nomination  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy’s  Annual  Energy  Conservation  Award  (9:Incl. 
3-D. 

Adequate  funds  to  maintain  the  AFSC  and  sup- 
porting facilities  at  acceptable  standards  continue 
to  be  provided  by  CNET.  A major  project  designed 
to  repair  and  replace  the  deteriorated  chill  water 
and  heat  pipe  system  in  Normandy  Hall  began  in 
1981  and  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1982.  The  project  is  expected  to  cost  some 
$600,000  and  has  progressed  as  scheduled.  Com- 
munity activities  and  academic  support  areas  have 
been  targeted  for  major  repairs,  and  minor  con- 
struction projects  are  being  undertaken  to  maintain 
the  overall  integrity  and  the  community  concept  of 
the  college.  Inflation  and  economic  conditions  have 
continually  pushed  the  cost  of  repairs  and  construc- 
tion beyond  the  funding  authority  of  the  CO,  NAC, 
thereby  increasing  reliance  on  CNET  for  Special 
Project  Support  and  extensions  of  funding  author- 
ity (10:Incl.  4—2). 
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CHAPTER  2 


Mission  and  Scope  of  Instruction 


According  to  the  Annual  Report  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  for  1972,  the  mission  of  the  Staff 
College  had  not  changed  during  the  previous  sev- 
eral years.  The  report  stated  that  the  mission  of 
the  college  was 

to  conduct  a course  of  study  in  joint  and  combined 
organization,  planning,  and  operations,  and  in  re- 
lated aspects  of  national  and  international  security, 
in  order  to  enhance  the  preparation  of  selected  mil- 
itary officers  for  duty  in  all  echelons  of  joint  and 
combined  commands  (1:1). 

The  report  went  on  to  note  the  many  roles  of  the 
college,  which  are 

a.  To  provide  education  in  the  field  of  joint/com- 
bined operational  planning  and  its  related  as- 
pects. 

b.  To  place  emphasis  upon  improving  habits  of 
thinking,  skills  in  analysis  and  reasoning,  and 
ability  in  decision-making. 

c.  To  balance  the  attention  given  to  current  joint 
doctrine  and  to  solving  problems  for  which  cur- 
rent doctrine  is  inadequate. 

d.  To  foster  intellectual  freedom. 

e.  To  develop  teamwork  among  the  Services. 

f.  To  foster  lasting  friendships  among  officers  of 
the  several  Services,  by  providing  a close  living 
and  working  atmosphere  in  which  such  associ- 
ations can  develop  (1:1). 

The  mission  statement  continued  to  evolve  dur- 
ing the  ’70s,  and  in  the  summer  of  1978  Army 


Major  General  L.  Gordon  Hill,  Jr.,  Commandant, 
shortened  it  for  purposes  of  brevity.  This  simply 
stated  new  mission  was  “To  prepare  selected  mid- 
career officers  for  joint  and  combined  staff  duty” 
(17).  The  specific  points  detailed  in  the  earlier 
statement  are  still  a true  expression  of  the  College’s 
mission,  only  now  they  are  implied  rather  than 
spelled  out  as  such. 

During  the  fall  of  1971  the  Staff  College  sent  a 
comprehensive  questionnaire  to  two  former 
classes — Class  41  and  Class  46 — in  an  effort  to  de- 
termine how  useful  their  studies  at  the  college  had 
been  and  which  curriculum  areas  they  thought  should 
be  altered  in  scope  in  the  future.  It  was  encouraging 
to  note  that,  with  one  significant  exception,  the 
thrust  of  the  ideas  for  curriculum  improvement  had 
already  been  anticipated  in  revisions  of  the  curric- 
ulum since  mid-1967.  The  one  area  which  was  the 
exception  was  the  Nuclear,  Chemical,  and  Biolog- 
ical Planning  area.  While  we  had  modified  this  block 
of  instruction  to  coincide  with  national  objectives 
in  this  area,  this  portion  of  the  curriculum  had  not 
been  changed  to  any  great  extent.  However,  partly 
on  the  basis  of  the  comments  of  past  students,  it 
was  decided  to  further  reduce  the  scope  and  num- 
ber of  hours  in  this  block  (1:6—7). 

From  4 to  6 April  1972  the  AFSC  hosted  the 
Military  Education  Coordination  Conference 
(MECC)  (11:5).  Established  by  the  JCS  in  1962, 
the  conference  annually  brings  together  executives 
of  the  Joint  Colleges  and  Service  War  Colleges. 
The  objectives  of  the  conference  are  the  effective 
coordination  of  military  education  at  all  levels  of 
the  participating  schools  and  the  utilization  of  the 
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meetings  to  provide  an  exchange  of  information 
among  the  colleges  (33:5—6). 

In  his  1973  report  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  Commandant,  Air  Force  Major  General  James 
F.  Kirkendall,  stated  that 

In  support  of  the  mission,  the  roles  of  the  college 
mentioned  in  my  last  report  have  been  expanded 
and  designated  by  the  college  as  objectives.  The 
objectives  derived  from  the  mission  are 

(1)  To  provide  mid-career  officers  with  a broad 
military  education  and  concentration  on  joint/com- 
bined operational  planning  and  related  aspects  to 
prepare  them  for  assignments  of  increasing  respon- 
sibility. 

(2)  To  expose  student  officers  to  the  seasoned 
views  of  senior  military  and  governmental  officials 
in  an  academic  environment  so  that  defense  and 
national  issues  can  be  fully  addressed. 

(3)  To  provide  U.S.  officers  with  the  opportu- 
nity of  associating  with  allied  officers  attending  the 
college  and  thereby  developing  a better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  military  forces  of  other  nations. 

(4)  To  provide  military  officers  the  opportunity 
of  attending  a military  “graduate-level”  educational 
institution  in  furtherance  of  their  professional  de- 
velopment just  as  civilians  attend  graduate  schools 
after  undergraduate  work. 

(5)  To  provide  selected  civilian  students  from 
selected  governmental  agencies  the  opportunity  to 
better  understand  the  military  and  its  roles  in  car- 
rying out  national  policy. 

(6)  To  provide  mid-career  officers  with  the  op- 
portunity to  do  individual  disciplined  research  in 
an  academic  environment  on  appropriate  contem- 
porary subjects  as  part  of  their  preparation  for  as- 
signments on  high-level  staffs. 

(7)  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  man- 
agement techniques  and  procedures  used  within  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

(8)  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  national  strat- 
egy and  the  role  of  the  military  in  carrying  out  this 
strategy. 

(9)  To  develop  a better  perspective  of  the  world 
environment  and  the  relationship  of  the  United  States 
in  this  environment. 

(10)  To  provide  an  opportunity  to  explore,  in  an 
academic  environment,  solutions  to  military  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  complexities  of  contem- 
porary U.S.  society. 

(11)  To  develop  judgment  and  decision-making 
capabilities  necessary  for  solving  problems  at  the 
higher  levels  of  command  and  staff  and  to  enhance 
the  speaking  and  writing  abilities  required  for  ef- 
fective communication. 

(12)  To  balance  attention  given  to  joint  doctrine 
and  solving  problems  for  which  current  doctrine  is 
lacking  or  inadequate. 

(13)  To  develop  teamwork  among  the  Services. 


(14)  To  foster  lasting  friendships  among  the  of- 
ficers of  the  military  Services  by  providing  a close 
living  and  working  atmosphere  in  which  such  as- 
sociation can  develop  (2:1-2). 

The  VIP  Orientation  Program,  initiated  during 
1970,  was  formalized  and  expanded  during  1973. 
Small  groups  of  local  leaders  of  industry,  business, 
city  government,  civic  organizations,  and  academia 
were  invited  to  visit  the  college.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  a short  meeting  with  the  Commandant 
and  his  key  staff  members,  a viewing  of  the  college 
film,  a briefing  on  the  curriculum,  a tour  of  the 
facilities,  attendance  at  the  guest  lecture  of  the  day, 
and  luncheon  with  the  guest  lecturer.  Over  several 
years  a substantial  number  of  area  visitors  were 
included  in  this  program.  The  follow-up  letters  from 
the  individuals  who  visited  the  college  indicate  that 
this  program  was  both  appreciated  and  highly  suc- 
cessful (2:9). 

The  Staff  College  hosted  the  first  Intermediate 
Military  Education  Coordination  Conference 
(IMECC)  from  1 to  3 May  1973  (2:8).  Similar  in 
purpose  to  the  one  held  by  the  War  Colleges  and 
Joint  Colleges,  the  conference  compared  the  mis- 
sion, roles,  philosophies,  and  operational  tech- 
niques of  the  several  mid-level  military  colleges. 
Officers  participating  in  the  conference  included 
Commandants  and  Directors  for  Instruction  from 
the  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College, 
College  of  Naval  Command  and  Staff,  Air  Com- 
mand and  Staff  College,  Marine  Corps  Command 
and  Staff  College,  and  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  Col- 
lege. Objectives  of  the  conference  were  to  provide 
a means  for  exchange  of  information  among  the 
various  intermediate  level  colleges  and  to  provide 
for  effective  coordination  of  military  education  at 
the  intermediate-level  service  schools  (12:8). 

An  ambitious  study  of  the  missions,  scopes  of 
instruction,  and  curriculums  of  all  the  intermediate 
service  schools  was  begun  by  the  college’s  Plans 
and  Operations  Group  in  1973.  Titled  “A  Com- 
parison Study  of  the  U.S.  Intermediate  Service 
Colleges,”  it  was  similar  to  an  earlier  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Army  War  College  on  the  senior  serv- 
ice colleges  and  serves  as  a repository  of  data  for 
comparison  of  24  areas  common  to  the  five  schools 
studied  (12:9). 

Another  study  by  the  Plans  and  Operations  Group 
in  “Military  Training  and  Education  for  Officers” 
was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1973  with  a thesis 
supporting  the  requirement  for  continued  profes- 
sional military  instruction  for  officers.  The  study 
serves  as  a convenient  reference  document  of  back- 
ground information  which  may  be  used  to  justify 
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military  education  in  the  event  of  congressional 
inquiry.  It  concluded  that  the  AFSC  continues  to 
play  a unique  and  important  role  in  the  education 
of  U.S.  officers  in  that  it  is  the  only  staff  college 
that  is  joint  and  that  focuses  primarily  on  joint  and 
combined  operations.  The  report  reaffirmed  the 
validity  of  General  Eisenhower’s  1946  mandate, 
which  initiated  development  of  the  college,  and 
stated  that  this  mandate  is  still  recognized  in  the 
U.S.  professional  military  education  system  (38:V6). 

Also  in  1973  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  began  to  place  an  increasingly  heavy 
emphasis  upon  the  procedural  aspects  of  joint  con- 
tingency and  war  planning,  including  heavier  use 
of  and  reliance  upon  the  great  advances  in  com- 
puter technology  as  a tool  for  military  planning  and 
operations.  The  procedure  was  called  the  “Joint 
Operation  Planning  System,”  and  its  acronym,  JOPS, 
was  to  become  an  increasingly  important  part  of 
the  professional  military  man’s  vocabulary  in  the 
coming  years.  The  college  was  host  for  the  first 
Joint  Operation  Planning  System  (JOPS)  Educa- 
tional Conference  from  10  to  12  July  1973.  The 
topics  considered  were 

a.  Requirements  for  different  types  of  JOPS  edu- 
cation. 

b.  Education  of  DOD  civilians  in  JOPS  support  re- 
quirements. 

c.  Capabilities  of  transportation  planning  under 
JOPS. 

d.  JOPS  requirements  for  base  development  plans. 

AFSC  presented  four  hours  of  briefings  detailing 
the  implementation  of  JOPS  into  our  curriculum 
(3:5).  As  it  turned  out,  the  initiative  of  the  AFSC 
faculty  in  recognizing  the  importance  of  JOPS  in 
the  future  joint  planning  process  gave  the  college 
such  a head  start  that  the  primary  responsibility  for 
teaching  the  system  was  quickly  awarded  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs.  As  a result,  over  the  years,  the  college 
not  only  incorporated  JOPS  into  a regular  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  college  curriculum  but  was  also 
encouraged  to  form  teams  of  experts  to  travel  to 
all  the  major  Service,  joint,  and  combined  head- 
quarters all  over  the  world  to  teach  the  system  to 
major  military  commanders  and  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  their  staffs.  In  addition,  an  annual  workshop 
was  begun  at  the  college  to  teach  the  system  to 
additional  mid-career  officers  who  work  in  the  joint 
planning  arena  but  who  have  not  attended  AFSC. 

In  the  spring  of  1974,  the  passage  of  Public  Law 
92.436  gave  Congress  additional  authority  for  scru- 
tinizing professional  military  education  (PME)  in- 
stitutions. Moreover,  the  traditional  budgetary  lim- 


itations imposed  by  Congress,  while  still  formidable, 
were  accompanied  by  an  even  more  effective  method 
of  imposing  congressional  will  through  the  use  of 
overall  strength  limits  on  the  authorized  training 
loads  of  the  senior  service  schools.  The  college  fully 
expected  Congress,  as  well  as  the  Defense  De- 
partment’s “Committee  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion,” to  continue  to  turn  their  interest  toward  PME 
in  the  future  (25:7-8). 

From  26  to  29  March  1974,  the  Commandants 
and  Directors  for  Instruction  of  the  senior  military 
education  schools  met  at  the  National  War  College 
for  the  annual  MECC.  Items  discussed  included  the 
curriculum  of  each  college,  the  future  of  senior- 
level  military  education,  accreditation  and  civilian 
faculty  recruitment,  and  the  congressional  chal- 
lenge (13:9—10). 

During  May  1974  the  second  annual  IMECC  was 
held  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  The  Comman- 
dants and  Directors  for  Instruction  from  the  var- 
ious command  and  staff  colleges  discussed  JOPS, 
officer  responsibilities,  and  the  desirability  of  fac- 
ulty assignments  (37:6). 

The  Commandant,  Rear  Admiral  Jeremiah  A. 
Denton,  Jr.,*  decided  to  appoint  a special  Mission 
Analysis  Group  in  July  1974  to  develop  a plan  for 
the  accomplishment  of  those  tasks  deemed  nec- 
essary to  fulfill  the  academic  requirements  of  the 
mission.  Functions  examined  were  the  current  mis- 
sion and  its  implied  tasks;  the  current  curriculum; 
academic  objectives  and  general  college  philoso- 
phy; and  faculty/instruction  staff  organization, 
functions,  and  manning  (40:1).  The  group’s  goal 
was  to  ensure  a course  of  study  for  the  college 
which  would  remain  current  and  dynamic  into  the 
future  (13:8). 

It  was  noted  that  the  current  mission  did  not 
include  a vitally  important  aspect  of  the  AFSC  cur- 
riculum, that  is,  the  education  of  the  students  in 
the  organization  and  operation  of  each  of  the  U.S. 
military  Services,  with  the  accompanying  increase 
in  understanding  and  mutual  respect  thus  gained. 
It  was  therefore  considered  appropriate  that  the 
mission  be  modified  to  read  “course  of  study  in 
the  organization  and  operations  of  the  U.S.  military 
Services,  joint  and  combined”  (4:A1). 

A symposium  entitled  “NATO:  Old  and  New 
Challenges”  was  held  at  the  college  from  7 to  9 
January  1975.  It  was  co-sponsored  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Commandant, 
AFSC  (Rear  Admiral  Denton).  Students,  staff,  fac- 
ulty, and  63  invited  guests  participated  in  a vig- 
orous three-day  discussion  intended  to  draw  atten- 

*Rear  Admiral  Denton  subsequently  retired  from  the  Navy  and  ran 
successfully  in  Alabama  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 
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tion  to  NATO  unity  and  to  broaden  civilian  support 
of  NATO.  Lectures,  panel  discussions,  and  semi- 
nars were  included  in  the  program  (4:2). 

In  February  1976  the  Staff  College  was  tasked 
to  provide  a joint  survey  team  to  define  objectives 
and  requirements  and  to  make  preliminary  rec- 
ommendations for  establishing  a joint  military  staff 
college  in  Saudi  Arabia.  After  approximately  two 
months  of  preparation,  a five-man  team  headed  by 
Rear  Admiral  Denton  conducted  an  on-site  survey 
in  Saudi  Arabia  (Foreign  Military  Sales  Case  TAK- 
P5)  in  April  and  May  of  1976.  Upon  their  return, 
the  team  developed  a comprehensive  report  of  their 
findings  and  recommendations,  which  were  for- 
warded separately  to  JCS.  This  report  completed 
the  FMS  case  and  will  provide  the  basis  for  addi- 
tional FMS  cases  to  establish  a joint  staff  college 
in  Saudi  Arabia  (5:Encl.  1—4). 

The  long-anticipated  visit  by  the  DOD  Subcom- 
mittee on  Excellence  in  Education  occurred  on  5— 
6 May  1976.  One  area  of  concern  expressed  during 
the  visit  was  the  low  utilization  of  AFSC  graduates 
in  joint  assignments.  Although  the  college  cor- 
rectly argued  that  utilization  is  a service  responsi- 
bility, the  fact  remained  that  only  approximately 
1 1 percent  of  the  graduates  of  each  class  were  being 
assigned  initially  to  joint  staffs,  and  by  their  third 
assignments  only  about  27  percent  of  the  college’s 
graduates  had  served  in  joint  staff  billets.  To  cor- 
rect this  situation,  the  college  recommended  that 
the  first  step  would  be  to  identify  those  billets  in 
joint  and  combined  commands  that  require  joint 
staff  training  and  assign  AFSC  graduates  to  fill  those 
billets  (5:1). 

In  response  to  suggestions  by  subcommittee 
members,  the  number  of  outside  guest  lectures 
scheduled  for  Class  60  was  reduced  by  15  percent. 
Concerning  the  subcommittee’s  questions  about  the 
academic  credentials  and  high-level  joint  staff  ex- 
perience of  the  college  faculty,  it  was  noted  that 
more  than  60  percent  of  newly  assigned  officers 
have  master’s  degrees  or  greater,  while  75  percent 
have  served  on  Joint  Staffs.  Continued  emphasis 
was  placed  on  screening  of  potential  faculty  as- 
signees (5:1),  although  it  remained  the  contention 
of  Admiral  Denton  and  subsequent  commandants 
that  the  highest  priority  for  faculty  should  continue 
to  be  joint  staff  experience  rather  than  civilian  ac- 
ademic degrees.  The  core  curriculum  of  AFSC  is 
unique,  unavailable  at  any  civilian  university  any- 
where or,  for  that  matter,  at  any  other  military 
school. 

During  June  1976  the  college  hosted  the  JOPS 
Users  Conference.  Approximately  115  represent- 
atives from  the  unified  commands,  Service  Head- 


quarters, and  the  OJCS  were  in  attendance,  as  were 
representatives  of  the  other  professional  military 
schools  (5:Encl.  1—5). 

In  June  1977  the  AFSC  was  again  host  of  the 
JOPS  Users  Conference.  At  this  conference  AFSC 
representatives  described  the  Staff  College’s  ab- 
breviated JOPS  mini-course  designed  for  reserve 
officers  (who  would  be  at  the  college  for  only  two 
weeks  and  needed  a quick  but  thorough  overview 
of  JOPS).  Representatives  from  EUCOM  and  PA- 
COM  expressed  an  interest  in  the  course  (39:1). 
In  response  to  those  requests,  the  AFSC  sent  a 
three-man  team  to  EUCOM  in  September  1977 
and  to  PACOM  in  February  1978  (6:Incl.  1—6).  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  Staff  College  began  to 
offer  this  compact  Joint  Planning  course  world- 
wide, on  a request  basis,  with  the  requestor  agree- 
ing to  pay  the  TDY  costs  incurred  (39). 

During  the  1977—78  reporting  period,  the  col- 
lege provided  16  separate  briefings  and  orientation 
courses  at  AFSC  and  in  the  field,  and  the  courses 
were  extremely  well  received.  As  the  only  military 
school  specializing  in  the  joint  planning  process 
(JPP)  and  JOPS,  the  Staff  College  responded  to  as 
many  requests  as  possible  (7:Incl.  1—7). 

Each  succeeding  year  the  number  of  briefings 
and  courses  being  presented  by  the  AFSC  team  has 
increased.  Twenty-nine  briefings  were  presented 
during  the  1978—79  period  (8:B1),  31  during  the 
1979—80  period  (9:B1),  and  40  during  the  1980— 
81  period  (10:D1). 

It  quickly  became  apparent  that  the  Staff  Col- 
lege’s JOPS  mini-course  ought  to  be  shared 
throughout  the  joint  community.  The  1978  JOPS 
Users  Conference  recommended  the  transfer  of 
responsibility  for  presenting  the  Worldwide  JOPS 
Orientation  Course  from  Air  Training  Command 
(ATC)  to  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College.  JCS  en- 
dorsed the  recommendation,  and  on  1 October  1979 
AFSC  assumed  responsibility  for  teaching  the  JOPS 
Orientation  Course  to  all  members  of  the  joint 
community  (9:B1).  At  that  time  the  program  be- 
came an  assigned  mission  of  AFSC,  it  was  fully 
funded,  and  the  teaching  staff  was  increased  by  two 
members  (39). 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Education  and  Training 
(CNET)  continued  to  provide  a clearly  acceptable 
level  of  funding  to  support  the  missions  of  AFSC 
and  the  Naval  Administrative  Command.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  $2,704  million  provided  for  regular 
AFSC  mission  and  base  operations,  in  1978  CNET 
made  available  $250,000  to  support  initial  start-up 
and  operating  costs  of  the  newly  established  and 
separate  Command,  Control,  and  Communications 
(C3)  course  (7:Incl.  2-1). 
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In  his  report  following  the  Staff  College’s  34th 
year  of  operation,  the  Commandant,  Air  Force  Ma- 
jor General  Robert  B.  Tanguy,  emphasized  the 
school’s  expanded  mission  responsibilities.  He  stated 
that  “the  AFSC  is  no  longer  a one-course  college.” 
Since  1978  its  mission  has  been  expanded  to  cover 
three  separate  courses — the  Joint  and  Combined 
Staff  Officer  Course;  the  Joint  Command,  Control, 
and  Communications  Staff  and  Operations  Course; 
and  the  Worldwide  JOPS  Orientation  Course.  Re- 


cently, new  tasking  has  been  issued  to  develop  and 
conduct  a fourth  course — the  Joint  Electronic 
Warfare  Staff  Officer  (EW)  Course.  Each  of  these 
courses  is  unique,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  cur- 
riculum development  and  budgeting  (10:1). 

The  college’s  increased  mission  responsibilities 
during  the  past  10  years  indicate  its  continued  vital 
role  in  the  joint  professional  military  education 
community. 
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CHAPTER  3 


Organization 


Early  in  1972,  the  college  was  advised  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Department  of  State 
that,  effective  1 July  1972,  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  Representative  at  the  Staff  Col- 
lege would  be  terminated  (32:11).  The  college’s 
Department  of  State  position  had  been  established 
injuly  1958  and  had  been  filled  continuously  from 
that  date.  However,  in  1969  a Department  of  State 
study  group  began  analyzing  its  political  advisor 
billets  throughout  the  Defense  Department,  and 
particularly  at  Defense  Department  schools,  with 
a view  toward  consolidation  or  elimination  of  many 
of  those  posts.  The  Commandant,  Army  Major 
General  Frank  W.  Norris,  objected  and  wrote  the 
State  Department  in  1969  that  the  “education  of 
Staff  College  students  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out a realistic  exposure  to  geopolitical  factors”  (11:7). 
General  Kirkendall  subsequently  reaffirmed  Gen- 
eral Norris’s  defense  of  the  position,  upon  being 
informed  by  William  B.  Macomber,  Jr.,  Deputy 
Undersecretary  of  State  for  Administration,  that 
the  Staff  College  billet  would  be  abolished  on  1 
July  1971.  General  Kirkendall  stated  in  response: 

At  a time  when  there  are  growing  requirements 
to  improve  the  knowledge  of  young  and  competent 
students,  both  military  and  civilian,  in  political  mat- 
ters ...  it  does  not  seem  appropriate  to  withdraw 
the  one  supervisory  individual  qualified  to  oversee 
implementation  of  these  requirements  (21:1). 

The  State  Department  study  group  took  General 
Kirkendall’s  argument  under  advisement  and  in- 
formed the  college  on  16  June  1971  that  the  matter 


was  still  under  further  study  and  that  no  action  on 
the  issue  would  be  taken  that  year.  Despite  these 
assurances,  the  State  Department  Bureau  of  Polit- 
ical-Military Affairs,  before  the  year  ended,  reac- 
tivated its  original  plan  to  cut  some  Foreign  Service 
positions  because  of  budgetary  considerations.  The 
plan,  which  affected  positions  at  the  Staff  College 
and  other  Defense  Department  schools,  culmi- 
nated in  the  elimination  of  the  State  Department 
Representative  position  from  the  college  staff  (23:1). 

During  1972  other  organizational  changes  were 
taking  place.  The  Faculty  Advisers  Orientation 
Course  was  revised  in  an  effort  to  enhance  the 
quality  control  of  our  instructional  periods.  This 
course,  designed  to  indoctrinate  new  faculty  mem- 
bers into  college  instructional  methods,  now  re- 
quires new  members  to  prepare  and  present  pe- 
riods of  instruction  before  a panel  of  experienced 
faculty  members.  In  addition,  pre-  and  post-in- 
structional sessions  are  held  with  the  teaching  fac- 
ulty. These  sessions  promote  standardization  of 
faculty  presentations  to  ensure  that  the  instruction 
is  technically  correct  and  up-to-date  in  every  sem- 
inar (1:4). 

On  7 July  1971  the  Adjutant  General’s  Office 
assumed  responsibility  for  publication  of  all  Staff 
College  Regulations  and  Directives.  This  was  a 
function  previously  performed  by  the  College  Sec- 
retary (1 1:9). 

Mr.  Julian  Fromer,  the  Department  of  State  Rep- 
resentative, retired  in  the  summer  of  1972,  and,  in 
accordance  with  directives  discussed  above,  the  po- 
sition was  not  filled  throughout  the  year  following. 
Therefore,  the  functions  formerly  performed  by 
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that  officer  had  to  be  reassigned  to  other  members 
of  the  staff  and  faculty. 

Responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  academic 
matters  with  the  Department  of  State  was  assumed 
by  Army  Colonel  E.  S.  Ferguson,  who  had  prior 
military  experience  in  the  diplomatic  field.  The  im- 
portant function  of  counselor  and  adviser  to  the 
allied  and  civilian  students  was  passed  to  the  stu- 
dents’ individual  faculty  advisers  in  coordination 
with  the  Faculty  Group  Directors. 

The  Plans  and  Operations  Group  served  as  the 
point  of  contact  for  information  on  the  military 
Services  of  each  allied  nation  represented  in  the 
class,  and  the  College  Secretary  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  retention  of  the  Senior  Allied  Officer’s 
Report,  which  contains  administrative  guidance  to 
that  officer’s  successor  in  the  next  class. 

The  Public  Affairs  Officer,  who  had  been  work- 
ing for  some  years  with  the  State  Department  Rep- 
resentative on  allied  officer  matters,  was  given  the 
additional  title  of  Foreign  Training  Officer  and  most 
of  the  remaining  allied  officer  functions,  which  in- 
cluded developing  and  operating  the  Civilian  Spon- 
sors Program,  which  places  each  allied  student  in 
contact  with  families  in  the  civilian  community  to 
learn  more  about  typical  civilian  aspects  of  Amer- 
ican life;  planning  and  escort  responsibility  for  the 
allied  officer  orientation  programs  and  field  trips, 
reporting  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  who  monitored  the 
programs  and  trips;  and  responsibility  for  the  funds 
allocated  to  the  command  for  allied  officer  pro- 
grams, reporting  to  the  Commandant. 

Drafts  of  the  end-of-the-course  evaluation  letters 
for  the  allied  and  civilian  students  were  prepared 
for  the  Commandant’s  signature  by  the  various  fac- 
ulty advisers  and  were  forwarded  through  the  Fac- 
ulty Group  Directors,  the  Director  for  Instruction, 
the  Director  for  Academic  Support  and  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Chief  of  Staff  (42:1). 

Since  the  loss  of  the  State  Department  Repre- 
sentative was  being  felt  throughout  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  college,  General  Kirkendall  continued 
to  press  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  restoration  of  the  position. 
Typical  of  his  arguments  for  reinstatement  was  his 
comment  in  a letter  to  Mr.  David  O.  Cooke,  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Administra- 
tion) and  a frequent  guest  lecturer  at  the  college: 

Foreign  Service  Officers  of  flag  rank  have  made 
an  immeasurable  contribution  to  the  college  since 
the  first  one  was  assigned  in  1958.  Principally,  of 
course,  these  contributions  occurred  in  the  devel- 
opment and  presentation  of  important  non-military 
elements  of  the  curriculum  where  their  specialized 


expertise  and  experiences  have  been  uniquely  help- 
ful. The  scope  and  nature  of  many  AFSC  subjects 
involves  the  consideration  of  political  factors  which 
frequently  have  decisive  impact  on  military  plan- 
ning and  operations.  To  quantify  this  statement, 
political  aspects  have  a role  in  over  half  of  the  in- 
structional material  presented  at  AFSC,  and  these 
aspects  predominate  in  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
curriculum  (22: 1). 

General  Kirkendall’s  efforts  were  successful.  A 
letter  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  dated  15  June 
1973  informed  him  that  the  position  would  once 
again  be  filled  and  that  Mr.  Robert  J.  Carle,  FSO- 
3,  would  report  for  duty  before  30  July  1973  (27:1). 
Mr.  Carle  actually  reported  in  late  August,  follow- 
ing leave  (12:14). 

The  newly  restored  position  of  State  Depart- 
ment Representative  became  fully  operational  with 
Class  54.  The  State  Department  Representative 
provided  professional  support  and  advice  for  the 
Commandant  and  members  of  the  faculty  on  in- 
ternational relations,  including  foreign  internal  de- 
fense planning  and  the  international  political  en- 
vironment. He  reviewed  and  critiqued  the  fifteen 
country  team  messages  prepared  by  the  seminars 
as  a part  of  a planning  problem  and  delivered  lec- 
tures on  various  countries  and  regions  of  current 
interest  to  the  student  body.  Periodically,  he  coun- 
seled individual  students  regarding  staff  studies  and 
planning  problems  related  to  international  affairs 
and  resumed  participation  in  the  various  programs 
and  field  trips  for  allied  students  (36:2). 

On  24  July  1974  the  Director  for  Academic  Sup- 
port and  Administration  announced  the  creation  of 
a new  Directorate  of  Studies  and  Research  (26:1). 
The  Commandant,  Rear  Admiral  Denton,  author- 
ized the  group  to  direct  combined  faculty-student 
research  that  would  satisfy  short  writing  require- 
ments of  the  Communicative  Arts  program  or  would, 
in  some  cases,  involve  continued  study  and  writing 
through  several  classes  (4:2).  Initial  manning  for 
the  new  directorate  was  one  0—6,  one  0—5,  and  a 
civilian  secretary/stenographer.  Permanent  and 
temporary  staffing  were  accomplished  by  the  trans- 
fer of  spaces  from  other  activities  within  the  current 
college  manpower  authorizations  (26:1). 

A realignment  of  college  academic  support  ac- 
tivities was  accomplished  during  September  and 
October  of  1975.  The  Directorate  for  Evaluation 
and  Data  Systems  was  reduced  by  one  space  and 
redesignated  a division,  under  the  Director  for  Ac- 
ademic Support  and  Administration,  and  the  re- 
maining academic  support  activities  were  merged 
into  a new  division,  Academic  Support  and  Pub- 
lications. This  division  consolidated  those  activities 
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which  directly  support  the  preparation,  production, 
and  distribution  of  academic  support  materials  for 
the  college  curriculum,  and  included  the  college 
library  (5:J1). 

During  1977  emphasis  was  placed  on  upgrading 
qualifications  of  the  faculty  by  exercising  even  greater 
selectivity  in  the  assignment  of  new  faculty  mem- 
bers. Desirable  faculty  qualifications  included  a high 
level  of  civilian  education  when  possible,  both  com- 
mand and  joint  experience,  and  successful  com- 
pletion of  a senior  level  military  school  (6:5). 

The  year  1978  saw  notable  restructuring  of  the 
college’s  organization.  In  November  1977  the 
Commandant,  Army  Major  General  L.  Gordon  Hill, 
Jr.,  had  appointed  a study  group  to  evaluate  the 
existing  AFSC  organizational  structure  and  to  rec- 
ommend changes  for  improved  mission  accom- 
plishment. The  study  group’s  charter  noted  that 

In  pursuit  of  educational  excellence  at  AFSC,  we 
must  align  available  staff  and  faculty  resources  in 
such  a way  that  we  systematically  deliver  to  each 
student  the  very  best  instructional  material  available 
and  in  the  most  effective  way.  Staff  and  faculty 
contribution  in  that  effort  must  be  such  that  indi- 
vidual talent  and  expertise  are  fully  exploited  (7:1). 

The  evaluation  of  the  existing  organization  in- 
cluded an  in-depth  look  at  the  structure  for  cur- 
riculum development,  instruction,  testing,  aca- 
demic support,  and  staff  administrative  support.  In 
January  1978  implementation  planning  for  those 
proposed  revisions  in  the  organizational  structure 
was  begun,  promising  great  potential  for  improved 
academic  excellence.  Those  revisions  appeared  to 
ensure  effective  use  of  available  instructional  tech- 
nology, improved  instructional  methodology,  via- 
ble student  research  and  effective  writing  pro- 
grams, and  perpetual  maintenance  of  curriculum 
currency.  The  reorganization  basically  resulted  in 
a “horizontal”  structure,  with  six  functional  area 
decision-makers  responding  directly  to  the  Com- 
mandant (7:1—2). 

The  pre-July  1978  AFSC  organization  divided 
the  staff  and  faculty  into  two  directorates — one  for 
instruction  and  one  for  support  of  instruction.  Within 
the  Directorate  for  Instruction  there  were  three 
faculty  groups,  a curriculum  group,  and  normally 
14  or  15  seminars.  Individual  seminars  were  manned 
by  three  teaching  faculty.  Consequently,  every  fac- 
ulty member  was  required  to  be  able  to  teach  all 
blocks  of  instruction  throughout  the  entire  course 
(7:Incl.  1—1).  General  Hill  decided  that,  given  the 
growth  of  knowledge  and  specialization  in  recent 
years,  this  had  become  an  impossible  task  for  the 
faculty. 


As  a result  of  the  study,  completed  during  Class 
62,  AFSC  reorganized  in  July  1978  into  six  de- 
partments: Department  of  Student  Affairs  (one  fac- 
ulty member  permanently  assigned  to  each  of  14 
or  15  seminars);  Department  of  Professional  De- 
velopment (instructors  specializing  in  National 
Strategy,  Defense  Management,  oral  and  written 
communications,  and  Security  Assistance);  De- 
partment of  Joint  Planning  (instructors  specializing 
in  organization  of  the  Services,  unified,  specified, 
and  combined  command  organization  and  relation- 
ships, and  the  joint  planning  process);  Department 
of  Academic  Operations  (personnel  responsible  for 
curriculum  analysis  and  academic  scheduling);  De- 
partment of  Academic  Support;  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Command,  Control,  and  Communications 
(C3)  (7:Incl.  1—2).  Each  department  was  to  be  headed 
by  a dean  of  senior  0—6  rank. 

This  reorganization  ensures  that  faculty  mem- 
bers are  assigned  to  the  specific  instructional  de- 
partment for  which  they  are  best  qualified.  While 
executing  their  duties  in  curriculum  development 
and  instruction,  faculty  members  can  develop  in- 
depth  expertise  in  a specific  field  of  study.  It  was 
quickly  realized  that  the  reorganization  provided  a 
better-qualified  faculty  and  considerably  upgraded 
the  quality  of  instruction  (7:Incl.  1—2). 

Other  key  features  of  the  revised  organizational 
structure  were  its  improved  communication  chan- 
nels and  reduced  layering;  an  independent  student 
administrative  and  feedback  channel;  improved 
curriculum  planning,  development,  implementa- 
tion, and  maintenance;  and  improved  workload  dis- 
tribution. These  improvements  were  all  achievable 
within  existing  manpower  authorizations,  fiscal  lev- 
els, and  physical  plant  limitations.  The  revised  or- 
ganizational structure  represented  a quantum  leap 
towards  better  achievement  of  the  college’s  goal  of 
academic  excellence  (7:2),  and  it  was  the  most  com- 
prehensive reorganization  of  the  school  since  it  was 
founded. 

Concurrent  with  implementation  of  the  revised 
organizational  structure,  management  of  staff  and 
faculty  personnel  was  intensified.  The  proposed 
Joint  Table  of  Distribution  (JTD)  formalizing  the 
new  organizational  structure  reflected  the  careful 
attention  given  to  identifying  specific  skill,  edu- 
cational, and  experience  requirements  of  staff/fac- 
ulty  assignees.  Assignments  of  on-board  personnel 
to  positions  within  the  reorganized  structure  were 
made  on  an  individual  basis  following  careful 
screening,  with  primary  attention  given  to  curric- 
ulum development/teaching  positions  (7:2). 

A promising  three-phase  faculty  development 
program  was  established  to  continue  the  devel- 
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opment  of  a competent  and  professional  faculty. 
Phase  I is  an  improved  Faculty  Orientation  Course 
undertaken  by  all  new  staff/faculty  members  during 
their  first  few  months  at  the  Staff  College.  Phase 
II  is  an  Instructional  Development  Course  which 
includes  techniques  of  instruction  and  is  given  to 
all  newly  assigned  faculty  members  during  their 
first  year  at  AFSC.  Phase  III,  the  Professional  De- 
velopment Program,  is  a personalized  program  which 
continues  throughout  the  assignment  of  all  staff  and 
faculty  members.  Individuals  seek  self-improve- 
ment in  personal  abilities  that  will  have  both  direct 
and  indirect  job  applications  (7:2). 

During  the  spring  of  1978  the  college  Public 
Affairs  Office  developed,  published,  and  distrib- 
uted its  first  alumni  newsletter,  Communique.  This 
publication  is  designed  to  keep  recent  graduates  of 
AFSC  informed  of  current  developments  at  the 
Staff  College.  Communique  was  well  received  (7:Incl. 
1—9)  and  became  a regular  quarterly  with  a circu- 
lation of  approximately  3,000.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding timely  information  on  changes  in  the  cur- 
riculum and  organization  of  the  college,  the 
newsletter  also  offers  news  of  assignments,  pro- 
motions, and  achievements  of  classmates.  Com- 
munique also  serves  as  a useful  forum  for  feedback 
from  alumni  concerning  their  ideas  and  experi- 
ences in  the  joint  military  arena  (8:Incl.  4—1,  2). 

On  12  May  1979  the  college  initiated,  with  the 
two  Norfolk  newspapers  ( Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star)  and  the  major  regional  track  club  (the  Tide- 
water Striders),  sponsorship  of  the  first  “Elizabeth 
River  Run,”  a 10-kilometer  race  from  the  entrance 
of  the  college  to  Norfolk’s  downtown  waterfront. 
It  was  conceived  as  a community  relations  venture 
involving  both  the  military  and  civilian  population 
of  Tidewater  and  was  successful  far  beyond  the 
most  optimistic  expectations.  Nearly  3,000  runners 
(military  and  civilian,  male  and  female,  in  all  age 
categories)  entered  and  ran  the  race,  encouraged 
by  large  and  enthusiastic  sidewalk  crowds  along  the 
6.2-mile  course  (8:Incl.  4—1). 

Virtually  the  entire  AFSC  population  made  a 
contribution  to  some  aspect  of  the  race,  either  by 


running  the  course  or  by  assisting  with  race  prep- 
arations and  execution,  or  both.  The  college  and 
active-duty  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  sta- 
tioned in  Tidewater  achieved  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  favorable  public  visibility  during  the  first 
and  subsequent  Elizabeth  River  Runs,  making  the 
event  among  the  most  positive  military-civilian 
ventures  in  the  region.  The  newspapers,  the  col- 
lege, and  the  track  club  have  agreed  to  continue 
sponsoring  the  race  annually  for  as  long  as  heavy 
community  support  and  participation  exist.  Thus 
far  it  has  been  an  annual  event  (8:Incl.  4—1). 

In  the  fall  of  1979  permission  was  granted  for 
the  college  to  begin  publishing  a quarterly  profes- 
sional journal,  Joint  Perspectives,  on  subject  matter 
of  interest  to  officers  and  officials  working  in  the 
joint  and  combined  military  arena.  The  Public  Af- 
fairs Office  was  given  editorial  and  publishing  re- 
sponsibility and  the  office  staff  was  augmented  by 
one  civilian  editor.  The  first  issue  was  published 
and  distributed  in  the  early  summer  of  1980,  with 
an  initial  press  run  of  2,000  copies.  Subsequent 
issues  have  been  published  in  the  fall,  winter,  spring, 
and  summer  of  each  year  (9:Incl.  4—1). 

During  1980  a system  was  developed  to  ensure 
that  Deputy  Commandants  would  serve  for  a min- 
imum of  two  years.  In  the  recent  past,  the  college 
had  had  12  Deputy  Commandants  (called  Chiefs 
of  Staff  under  prior  organizations)  in  10  years,  a 
turnover  which  caused  a great  deal  of  faculty  and 
organizational  turbulence.  Under  the  new  system 
the  incoming  Deputy  Commandant  is  committed 
to  hold  that  position  for  at  least  two  years.  This 
policy  is  expected  to  have  a stabilizing  effect  upon 
the  college  (9:5). 

On  12  August  1981,  a date  marking  the  college’s 
35  th  anniversary,  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College 
became  a part  of  NDU,  operated  under  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  Staff  College  thus  joins  its 
sister  schools — the  National  War  College  and  the 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces — as  a third 
element  of  NDU.  The  early  phases  of  the  transition 
were  smooth  and  successful  (15:1). 
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CHAPTER  4 


Educational  Philosophy 
and  Curriculum 


No  major  revisions  occurred  in  the  educational 
philosophy  of  the  college  during  the  1971—72  re- 
porting period,  although  major  modifications  of 
the  curriculum  did  occur.  A large-scale  effort  to 
incorporate  the  Joint  Operation  Planning  System 
(JOPS)  into  the  main  body  of  the  curriculum  was 
first  begun  in  January  1972.  This  program  required 
not  only  new  and  modified  courses  but  also  major 
revisions  in  the  entire  core  curriculum  to  reflect 
the  new  doctrine.  A select  committee  of  highly 
qualified  faculty  members  was  engaged  full-time  in 
the  preparation  of  a new  planning  scenario  and 
associated  documents  which  were  to  become  the 
vehicle  for  application  of  JOPS  in  the  course.  Their 
initial  task  was  to  develop  a fictional  command,  the 
U.S.  Mediterranean  Command  (USMEDCOM),  to 
be  used  by  the  college  in  a training  exercise  for  the 
study  of  organization  and  command  relationships, 
the  joint  planning  process,  and  other  related  in- 
structional phases  of  the  course.  USMEDCOM  was 
also  developed  to  serve  as  the  major  unified  com- 
mand headquarters  for  the  operation  of  several  Staff 
College  planning  problems.  A detailed  supporting 
brief,  the  “Armed  Forces  Staff  College  Joint  Plan- 
ning Document,”  which  was  developed  to  provide 
the  student  planner  with  the  necessary  fictional  Joint 
Strategic  Capabilities  Planning  guidance,  included 
standardized  force  levels  and  augmentation  forces 
available  to  USMEDCOM  for  operational  planning 
purposes  (11:10—11). 

With  this  new  program,  the  college  provides  a 
more  realistic  illustration  of  the  planning  phases  of 


joint/unified  command  and  the  decision-making 
processes  as  they  progress  from  the  national  stra- 
tegic level  down  to  the  joint  task  force  level  (1:5— 
6). 

Other  significant  course  modifications  included 
the  establishment  of  a new  block  of  instruction 
entitled  “Contemporary  Leadership.”  The  block 
consisted  of  three  new  units  of  instruction:  Race 
Relations,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Dissent.  An  entire  ac- 
ademic day  was  devoted  to  each  topic.  Guest  lec- 
turers representing  current  thinking  on  these  issues 
supplemented  the  instruction.  The  initial  allocation 
of  14  hours  for  this  block  was  increased  to  18  hours 
with  Class  5 1 after  exceptionally  favorable  student 
response  to  the  new  instruction  (1:7). 

The  long-term  trend  of  increasing  scheduled  ac- 
ademic time  continued  through  Class  51,  when 
General  Kirkendall  concluded:  “The  program  has 
now  reached  the  point  at  which  virtually  no  addi- 
tional hours  can  be  programmed  into  the  schedule 
without  reducing  the  curriculum  elsewhere”  (1:11). 
During  Classes  48  and  49  the  schedule  had  con- 
tained approximately  623  hours  per  class.  This  was 
increased  to  628  hours  with  Class  50  and  632  hours 
for  Class  51,  because  of  the  additions  to  the  cur- 
riculum detailed  above  and  the  refinement  of  ex- 
isting blocks  of  instruction  to  reflect  changes  in 
Service  doctrine  and  the  current  military  environ- 
ment (1:11). 

Significant  progress  was  made  during  1972  in 
improving  automatic  data  processing  (ADP)  capa- 
bilities in  support  of  the  college’s  curriculum  and 
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other  activities  (2:10).  ADP  curriculum  support  had 
been  a continuing  problem  since  its  inception  be- 
cause of  the  utilization  of  two  off-site  computers 
on  leased,  time-shared  contracts  which  prohibited 
large-scale  expansion  of  college  ADP  activities.  The 
opportunity  for  improvement  came  in  January  1972 
when  the  primary  contractor,  Computer  Research, 
Inc.,  indicated  a desire  to  discontinue  the  AFSC 
contract  for  off-site  computer  support  the  follow- 
ing month.  The  single  line  support  for  evaluation 
being  obtained  from  the  Academic  Computer  Cen- 
ter at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.Y., 
was  not  affected.  After  a contractual  obligation  re- 
view conducted  by  representatives  of  the  college, 
the  Fifth  Naval  District,  and  Computer  Research, 
Inc.,  the  contractor  recognized  that  it  would  be  less 
costly  to  fulfill  its  contractual  obligations  through 
30  June  1972  (12:15-16). 

On  28  January  1972  the  college  petitioned  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  permission  to  procure  an 
in-house  mini-computer,  with  the  supporting  ar- 
gument that  the  facility  would  effect  a considerable 
long-term  saving,  in  addition  to  eliminating  long- 
standing ADP  problems  (2:L1).  It  was  also  argued 
that  a college-owned  computer  could  be  used  to 
meet  current  and  future  training  needs  of  JOPS, 
which  had  now  been  fully  incorporated  into  the 
curriculum,  and  to  support  other  blocks  of  instruc- 
tion, including  expanded  terminal  access  for  each 
seminar,  in-house  batch  processing  of  data,  text 
editing,  computer-assisted  instruction,  and  admin- 
istrative support  applications.  These  functions  could 
be  economically  undertaken  with  no  additional 
personnel  and  with  minimal  expenditure  and  would 
accomplish  the  immediate  and  projected  needs  of 
the  college  (12:16). 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  authorized  acquisition 
of  a mini-computer  in  March  1972.  Procurement 
specifications  were  developed  to  obtain  the  com- 
puter, card  reader,  line  printer,  optical  display  ter- 
minal, and  seven  additional  teletype  terminals  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $159,362.  Included  in  this 
estimate  were  site  preparation  and  a one-year  serv- 
ice contract  (12:16—17). 

Flewlett-Packard  was  determined  to  be  the  com- 
petitive supplier  most  responsive  to  the  college’s 
specifications,  and  the  contract  for  the  installation 
of  their  H/P  2000F  computer  was  awarded  on  14 
August  1972  (12:17). 

However,  serious  budget  problems  again  mater- 
ialized. With  the  exception  of  $22,000  for  site 
preparation  and  $7,300  for  the  purchase  of  seven 
additional  terminals,  efforts  failed  to  produce  the 
rest  of  the  fiscal  year  1972  funds  needed  for  the 
outright  purchase  of  the  system.  On  5 May  1972 


CNET  advised  the  college  that  funds  for  purchase 
of  the  system  the  following  year  would  not  be  avail- 
able either  and  that  the  college  budget  should  be 
amended  to  accommodate  a lease  of  the  system 
from  September  1972  to  June  1973  at  a cost  of 
$50,276,  of  which  $7,000  was  not  expended  by  the 
college  and  was  refunded  to  the  Navy  (12:17—18). 

Economic  benefits  of  the  new  computer  system 
were  immediately  evident.  The  contract  for  a leased 
telephone  line  access  to  the  computer  at  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  was  terminated  at  a saving  of 
some  $400  to  $500  per  month.  Contracts  for  nine 
separate  telephones  and  a card  reader  were  also 
cancelled  (12:18). 

More  important,  the  new  facility  greatly  in- 
creased the  availability  of  computer  support  to  the 
students,  staff,  and  faculty.  With  the  exception  of 
brief,  scheduled  down  periods  for  maintenance,  24- 
hour  access  to  the  computer  was  now  available 
through  terminals  in  the  seminar  rooms  or  the  com- 
puter center.  An  early  indication  of  the  value  of 
this  increased  availability  was  the  fact  that,  in  just 
four  months  of  operation,  the  hours  of  computer 
usage  time  increased  from  1,350  for  Class  51,  to 
3,301  for  Class  52  and  4,000  for  Class  53.  In- 
creased availability  also  made  possible  the  use  of 
the  computer  for  other  college  activities,  e.g.,  to 
program  inventory  stock  levels,  budgets,  payroll, 
student  evaluation  and  demography  statistics,  and 
a number  of  other  items.  In  addition,  the  college 
now  provided  the  staffs  of  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  Atlantic  and  the  Land  Forces  Training 
Command  with  time-sharing  computer  support  on 
a space-available  basis  via  telephone  access  lines 
(2:L3). 

The  new  computer  system  made  a significant 
contribution  to  the  curriculum.  During  “Manage- 
ment Week,”  the  students  used  755  hours  of  on- 
line computer  time,  which  was  186  percent  of  the 
scheduled  requirements.  The  Resources  Optimi- 
zation Model  Exercise  (ROME)  was  scored  by  um- 
pires assisted  by  the  computer  during  Class  53,  and 
more  substantive  critiques  on  student  team  per- 
formances were  produced.  Great  savings  in  training 
time  of  the  faculty  and  in  scoring  time  during  the 
actual  exercise  were  experienced.  The  computer 
was  also  used  to  produce  pre-arrival  surveys  of  the 
students  concerning  their  ADP  and  management 
experience  in  order  to  update  the  management 
course  to  match  student  profiles  (2:4). 

In  November  1973  the  college  petitioned  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Education  to  initiate  an  ac- 
creditation survey  of  the  curriculum  to  determine 
civilian  baccalaureate  and  graduate-level  credit  rec- 
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ommendations  for  students  completing  the  course. 
Since  1954  the  Committee  for  Accreditation  of 
Service  Experiences  (CASE)  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  had  reviewed  the  course  of 
instruction  and  had  consistently  recommended  the 
assignment  of  15  semester  hours  of  undergraduate 
credit  (14:109—110)  and  no  credit  at  the  graduate 
level. 

From  13  to  15  May  1974  a three-man  CASE 
team  visited  the  college  and  considered  the  follow- 
ing areas  of  the  course:  scope  of  the  course,  seminar 
organization,  methods  and  procedures  of  instruc- 
tion, and  selection  of  faculty/students.  The  CASE 
representatives  visited  a seminar  during  the  pres- 
entation of  a staff  action  paper  and  spent  consid- 
erable time  conferring  with  the  various  responsible 
officers  and  the  Department  of  State  Representa- 
tive (37:7—8). 

On  16  July  1974  the  college  received  the  accre- 
ditation report  from  the  director  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  (letter  from  J.  W.  Miller,  Dir, 
ACE,  to  Maj  Smith,  AFSC  Adm  Asst,  16  July  74, 
p.  1).  As  it  had  in  the  past,  CASE  recommended 
a total  of  1 5 semester  hours  of  undergraduate  credit. 
But  the  recommendation  of  three  additional  se- 
mester hours  of  graduate  credit  in  the  management 
field  represented  a significant  breakthrough.  For 
the  first  time  in  its  27-year  history,  a portion  of 
the  college’s  curriculum  was  recognized  as  war- 
ranting civilian  university  postgraduate  stature 
(13:21). 

After  Class  54  the  Joint  Planning  block  of  in- 
struction was  modified  further  to  expand  the  sce- 
nario of  planning  at  the  joint  level  and  to  explain 
further  the  interactive  process  of  staff  actions  and 
decision-making  at  the  joint  headquarters  level.  Each 
of  the  concept  feasibility  testing  portions  was  re- 
written to  better  illustrate  meaningful  and  appro- 
priate data  and  procedures  with  regard  to  planning 
and  allocation  of  forces  and  resources  to  subordi- 
nate commanders.  With  Class  55,  the  areas  of  civil 
affairs,  psychological  operations,  and  unconven- 
tional warfare  were  added  to  this  important  block. 
These  areas,  which  were  formerly  a part  of  the  Joint 
Planning — Plan  Development  Phase  block  of  in- 
struction, were  moved  to  improve  sequencing  in 
the  planning/learning  process  (13:24— 25). 

The  Component  Planning  block  was  eliminated 
with  Class  55,  and  relevant  portions  of  the  instruc- 
tion were  integrated  into  the  Joint  Planning  block 
discussed  above  (13:25). 

The  new  on-site  Hewlett-Packard  mini-com- 
puter continued  to  be  more  fully  integrated  into 
the  curriculum  with  Classes  54  and  55.  Automatic 
data  processing  supported  the  following  blocks  of 


instruction:  Basic  Computer  Techniques,  Resource 
Optimization  Model  Exercise,  Nuclear  Strike  Plan 
Simulation,  Joint  Planning-Development,  and  Un- 
ified Command  Planning — Limited  War.  Computer 
usage  during  this  time  totaled  14,769  hours,  nearly 
doubling  use  in  its  first  year  of  operation  ( 3 : F 1 — 2). 

During  1974—75  evaluation  methodology  at  the 
college  underwent  significant  alteration.  It  was  de- 
cided that  rather  than  measuring  individual 
achievement,  seminar  aggregate  scores  would  suf- 
fice in  providing  the  necessary  feedback  to  ascer- 
tain the  effectiveness  of  instruction.  The  Distin- 
guished Graduate  Program  was  suspended  when  it 
became  apparent  that  an  overly  competitive  at- 
mosphere had  developed  and  that  the  spirit  of  close 
teamwork  embodied  in  the  college  motto,  “That 
All  May  Labor  As  One,”  was  being  hampered  (4:Incl. 
1-6,7). 

The  21-hour  Contemporary  Leadership  block  was 
presented  to  Class  56  for  the  last  time  in  that  form. 
For  Class  57  a revised  13-hour  block  of  instruction 
entitled  “Leadership”  was  developed  as  a replace- 
ment. The  block  dealt  primarily  with  communi- 
cation and  leadership  techniques  at  higher  levels 
of  command  and  with  the  moral  foundations  of 
officer  integrity.  During  Class  57  the  lectures  on 
“Race  Relations”  and  “Dissent”  were  transferred 
from  the  Contemporary  Leadership  block  into  the 
U.S.  Environment  block,  expanding  the  latter  from 
six  to  ten  hours  of  instruction  (4:Incl.  1—2). 

The  National  Strategy  block  was  reduced  from 
37  hours  to  2 1 hours  for  Class  56.  Both  the  seminar 
discussion  time  and  the  number  of  guest  lectures 
were  reduced  to  allow  for  the  one-time  inclusion 
of  a symposium  entitled  “NATO:  Old  and  New 
Challenges”  (4:Incl.  1—2). 

Evaluation  and  Data  Systems  Programs  were 
supported  by  an  upgraded  H/P  2000F  during  this 
period.  A high-speed  line  printer  was  added  to  the 
system  and  moving  head  discs  with  greater  capacity 
were  installed  (4:J2). 

Two  IBM  Selectric  Communications  Terminals 
were  leased  in  January  1975,  for  six  months  on  a 
trial  basis,  to  determine  the  text-editing  capabilities 
of  our  Hewlett-Packard  2000F.  This  move  toward 
more  efficient  publication  procedures  for  academic 
and  administrative  matters  was  accepted  enthusi- 
astically and  resulted  in  savings  in  material  and  man- 
hours (4:J4). 

In  August  1975  major  revisions  were  completed 
in  the  JPP  block  of  instruction,  and  the  revised 
course  was  presented  to  Classes  58  and  59.  As  a 
result,  the  level  of  planning  was  changed  to  that  of 
a unified  command,  and  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  deployment  aspects  of  planning  and  the  use  of 
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strategic  mobility  assets.  Use  of  the  college  ADP 
system  to  assist  in  the  planning  process  was  also 
stressed  (5:1). 

The  examination  program  was  updated  during 
the  1975—76  reporting  period.  A Pre-Course 
Screening  Examination  was  administered  during 
Orientation  Week.  This  examination  covered  the 
entire  spectrum  of  AFSC-related  material  and  pro- 
vided a baseline  of  student  knowledge  on  these 
subjects.  End-of-block  examinations  provided  per- 
tinent information  on  the  teaching  objectives  and 
have  become  valuable  tools  for  curriculum  im- 
provement and  development.  The  End-of-Course 
Screening  Examination  was  administered  at  the  close 
of  the  course  of  instruction  and  graphically  pointed 
out  the  substantive  changes  in  behavior  that  had 
taken  place  during  the  course  (5:11). 

Commencing  with  Class  60  a new  block  of  in- 
struction, Force  Development  and  Operations,  was 
added  to  the  curriculum.  This  new  instruction  pro- 
vided information  on  how  component  commanders 
translate  the  unified  commander’s  concept  of  op- 
erations in  force  requirements  to  accomplish  the 
assigned  mission  and  how  these  forces  are  time- 
phased  into  the  area  of  operations  (6:2). 

A new,  comprehensive  English  Diagnostic  Ex- 
amination was  administered  to  students  in  Classes 
61  and  62.  This  examination  tested  the  students 
on  basic  elements  of  the  English  language  consid- 
ered essential  to  the  effective  communication  skills 
required  of  an  officer.  Those  students  with  signif- 
icant weaknesses  in  written  English  were  required 
to  complete  specific  remedial  work  and  take  a sec- 
ond test  (6:3).  The  results  were  so  encouraging  that 
a full-time  civilian  English  professor  was  added  to 
the  staff,  and  English  instruction  continued  in  the 
curriculum. 

During  1976—77  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  act- 
ing as  executive  agent  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Command,  Control,  and  Communications  (C3) 
School,  recommended  to  the  JCS  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  establish  the  school  at  the  Staff  College. 
The  purpose  of  the  school  was  to  train  six  classes 
of  30  officers  each  year.  JCS  approved  the  rec- 
ommendation and  forwarded  it  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  final  approval,  with  the 
initial  assignment  of  instructor  personnel  to  occur 
six  months  thereafter.  Course  development  began 
12  months  after  assignment  of  the  cadre  (6:5). 

A 20-hour  JPP  Orientation/Refresher  Course  was 
conducted  for  instructors  from  the  other  inter- 
mediate-level Service  colleges  during  the  period 
19—21  July  1977.  All  U.S.  intermediate  Service 
colleges  were  invited  to  attend,  and  a special  in- 
vitation was  extended  to  the  Canadian  Forces  Staff 


College.  The  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  the  Air  Force  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  and  the  Canadian  Forces  Staff  College  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  The  course  was  well  received 
by  the  participants  and  it  was  their  unanimous  rec- 
ommendation that  the  course  be  offered  on  an  an- 
nual basis  (6:6). 

The  AFSC  JOPS  III  Simulator  used  in  651PK — 
Joint  Planning  Problem  was  revised  extensively  for 
Class  60,  moderately  for  Class  61,  and  extensively 
again  for  Class  62.  At  our  request,  CINCLANT 
JOPS  planners  reviewed  the  simulator  and  noted 
several  areas  where  changes  would  better  reflect 
real-world  JOPS.  The  most  notable  changes  had  to 
do  with  optimizing  programs  for  maximum  effi- 
ciency and  improving  the  man/machine  interface 
through  human  engineering  modifications.  After 
revisions  of  the  AFSC  JOPS  III  Simulator  devel- 
opment were  essentially  completed,  it  was  re- 
garded by  professionals  as  the  best  copy  of  the  real- 
world  simulator  in  use  in  DOD  (6:11—12). 

In  1977  the  college’s  H/P  2000F  mini-computer 
surpassed  the  industry  standard  memory-saturation 
point  of  75  percent  of  storage  capacity  in  sup- 
porting current  programs,  with  a saturation  level 
of  approximately  85  percent  during  JOPS  instruc- 
tion. This,  coupled  with  the  unknown  but  potential 
requirements  of  the  college’s  new  C3  course,  led 
to  the  completion  of  a plan  for  the  acquisition  of 
a second  computer  (8:Incl.  3—4). 

In  July  1978  the  previously  installed  computer 
was  paid  for  and  became  the  property  of  AFSC, 
and  a second  contract  was  awarded  to  Hewlett- 
Packard  for  a similar  2000  computer  system,  with 
enhanced  memory  and  peripheral  equipment  ca- 
pacity. In  November  of  that  year  the  second  Hew- 
lett-Packard computer  was  installed,  and  ADP  sup- 
port during  the  JOPS  planning  problem  was 
accomplished  by  using  the  two  computers  in  tan- 
dem. This  new  computer  was  acquired  under  a three- 
year  lease  and  lump-sum  purchase  arrangement  at 
a total  cost  of  $200,000  (8:Incl.  3—4). 

In  August  1980  cathode  ray  tubes  (CRTs)  and 
high-speed  printer  terminals  replaced  the  old,  slow- 
speed  teletypes  in  each  of  the  seminar  rooms,  greatly 
enhancing  the  simulation  play  of  the  JOPS  planning 
problem  (19:1). 

During  Class  66  a course  in  Self-Assessment  and 
Self-Development  was  instituted.  The  goal  of  this 
course  was  to  promote  personal  and  professional 
growth.  The  course  objectives  were  to  have  the 
student  assess  his  own  skills,  clarify  goals,  develop 
a growth  program,  and  study  methods  which  pro- 
mote those  personal  skills  (9:2—3).  The  course  con- 
sisted of  both  mandatory  and  elective  instruction 
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and  contained  diagnostic  tests,  self-evaluation  and 
appraisal  exercises,  the  development  of  a personal 
growth  plan,  and  lectures,  seminars,  workshops, 
and  other  activities  which  enhanced  student  self- 
development (9:3). 

For  Class  67  an  electives  program  was  imple- 
mented. This  was  the  first  effort  of  its  kind  at  the 
college.  The  goals  of  the  program  were  twofold:  to 
provide  elective  courses  of  study  which  permit  stu- 
dents to  concentrate  on  areas  of  special  expertise 
as  future  joint  or  combined  staff  officers  or  com- 
manders and  to  provide  time  for  the  students  to 
study  subjects  which  support  their  individual  ca- 
reer interests.  Each  student  enrolled  in  one  of  the 
following:  Foreign  Policy,  Commander  and  the 
Media,  Security  Assistance,  Leadership  and  Man- 
agement Development,  Area  Study  of  Africa  South 
of  the  Sahara,  Managerial  Decision-Making,  Com- 
puter Orientation,  and  DOD  Management  (9:3). 
After  several  years  of  evaluation  and  adjustment, 
which  included  one  brief  period  of  de-emphasis, 
the  electives  program  had  stabilized  as  a key  ad- 
junct to  the  curriculum. 

On  5 February  1979  the  first  class  of  the  Joint 
Command,  Control,  and  Communications  Staff  and 
Operations  Course  began  as  scheduled  (8: A 1 ).  Ma- 
jor additions  to  the  C3  course  were  incorporated 
during  1981.  In  a continuing  effort  to  improve  the 
curriculum,  the  course  added  instruction  in  Crisis 
Operations  National  Reconnaissance  Systems  and 
the  USN  Airborne  Tactical  Data  Systems  (10:2). 

In  October  1980  the  JCS  tasked  the  AFSC  to 


develop  and  then  teach  another  separate  short  course 
for  Joint  Electronic  Warfare  Staff  Officers.  The  one- 
week  course  was  to  train  middle-grade  officers  in 
the  concepts,  procedures,  and  applications  of  elec- 
tronic warfare  in  support  of  C3  countermeasures. 
Course  development  by  a permanent  faculty  mem- 
ber and  subject  matter  experts  assigned  to  the  col- 
lege on  TDY  from  the  Services  began  in  August 
1981.  The  first  class  was  to  convene  in  March  1982 
(10:3). 

On  1 May  1981  the  college  issued  its  first  Master 
Curriculum  Plan.  As  a result  of  the  analyses  that 
had  gone  into  development  of  the  plan,  changes 
were  made  to  the  regular  Joint  and  Combined  Staff 
Officer  Course  for  Classes  70  and  71.  Instruction 
in  Joint  Planning  was  increased  by  more  than  50 
hours.  Additional  emphasis  was  placed  on  Concept 
Development  and  Force  Development — discerni- 
bly  weak  areas  in  joint  planning  out  in  the  field. 
Also,  while  reducing  the  hours  devoted  to  Profes- 
sional Development  Programs,  AFSC  initiated  in- 
struction in  some  other  subjects  that  were  consid- 
ered essential.  For  example,  the  college  added 
Military  Piistory  Awareness,  Soviet  Threat  Aware- 
ness, and  Weapon  Systems  Acquisition,  and  it  also 
expanded  the  Communicative  Arts  Program  (10:2). 

Over  the  past  10  years  the  college’s  curriculum 
changed  and  expanded  to  meet  the  similarly  chang- 
ing needs  of  the  joint  Service  community,  but  the 
school  remained  loyal  to  its  original  overriding  ed- 
ucational philosophy  of  teaching  inter-Service 
teamwork. 
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CHAPTER  5 

Students 


As  the  college  entered  into  its  26th  year  of  op- 
eration, student  demographic  data  followed  the 
trends  of  previous  classes.  Statistically,  a trend  de- 
veloped whereby  the  Services  were  sending  offi- 
cers with  less  experience  in  terms  of  total  years  of 
service  and  officers  of  slightly  less  rank  seniority. 
The  other  factors — age,  prior  military  education, 
and  civilian  education — had  remained  relatively 
constant  during  the  previous  several  years  (1:2). 

Back  in  1947  almost  half  of  the  students  were 
O — 6 s and  the  remainder  were  O— 5’s.  By  1968 
there  were  no  more  0—6  officers  attending  the 
college,  and  only  28  percent  were  O— 5’s.  The  bal- 
ance were  O— 4’s  (14:114). 

However,  the  decline  in  rank  structure  of  stu- 
dents had  been  partially  offset  by  the  typically  higher 
level  of  civilian  education  attained  by  nearly  all  of 
the  students  (14:116).  In  1961  only  60  percent  of 
the  students  at  AFSC  held  bachelor’s  degrees.  By 
1972,  86  percent  of  the  students  held  bachelor’s 
degrees,  nearly  a third  held  master’s  degrees  and 
3 percent  held  doctor’s  degrees  (1:H1). 

During  a visit  to  the  U.S.  European  Command 
in  the  late  spring  of  1973,  General  Kirkendall  sought 
opinions  from  the  command’s  senior  staff  officers 
about  the  Staff  College  graduates  assigned  to  EU- 
COM.  All  were  complimentary  about  both  the 
preparation  and  the  productivity  of  the  graduates 
(2:9). 

The  only  major  trend  discernible  during  1972 
was  a decline  in  the  number  of  U.S.  students  of 
the  lieutenant  colonel/commander  grade  compared 
to  those  in  classes  of  the  previous  year.  Class  50 
contained  52  0—5  students,  but  Class  5 1 contained 


only  36.  There  were  only  23  O— 5’s  in  Class  52  and 
22  in  Class  53.  The  decline  was  a result  of  a Navy 
decision  in  1970  to  stop  assigning  commanders  to 
the  college  and  the  50  percent  decrease  in  Army 
0-5’s  assigned  from  1970  to  1973  (2:3),  which 
resulted  from  the  Army’s  decision  to  cease  making 
completion  of  the  Army  Command  and  General 
Staff  College  a prerequisite  for  AFSC  selection. 

Average  student  age  increased  slightly  to  36.1 
years  from  the  35.6-year  average  of  the  preceding 
period.  Civilian  education  of  the  students  increased 
from  a total  of  86  percent  of  the  students  holding 
undergraduate  degrees  in  1972  to  92  percent  in 
1973.  Students  holding  graduate  degrees  increased 
from  31  percent  to  42  percent  during  that  same 
period  (2:B2).  The  slow  decline  in  average  years 
of  service  per  student,  which  had  been  experienced 
in  recent  previous  classes,  bottomed  out  at  12.2 
years  for  Classes  50  and  51.  For  Classes  52  and  53, 
this  average  rose  slightly  to  12.7  years  (34:6). 

Responding  to  an  April  1974  query  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  Study  Group  on  Naval  Profes- 
sional Development,  Staff  College  officials  sug- 
gested that  the  Navy,  as  well  as  the  other  Services, 
was  not  receiving  full  value  from  the  professional 
military  education  offered  at  the  Staff  College.  The 
problem  centered  on  the  inability  or  unwillingness 
of  the  Services  to  assign  AFSC  graduates  to  posi- 
tions reflecting  the  training  they  had  received  at 
the  college,  i.e.,  staff  assignments  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  unified/ 
combined  staffs,  general  headquarters  staffs,  or  li- 
aison duty  (25:5).  This  was  no  new  problem.  Since 
1948,  Staff  College  Commandants  had  expressed 
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concern  that  a large  number  of  the  school’s  grad- 
uates were  not  receiving  joint/combined  assign- 
ments after  completing  the  course  (14:130—133). 
Assignment  statistics  for  Classes  54  and  55  showed 
that  only  4.7  percent  of  the  Navy  graduates  in  Class 
54  were  assigned  directly  to  joint/combined  staffs, 
and  none  were  in  Class  55.  The  majority  of  officers 
were  sent  to  the  operating  forces  (41:1). 

The  staff-prepared  report  to  the  Naval  Officer 
Professional  Study  Group  concluded  that  “it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  AFSC  joint  course  of  instruction  is 
not  fully  considered  when  first  assignments.  . .are 
made”  and  that  the  Navy  has  treated  professional 
military  education  as  something  “nice  to  have”  if 
it  fits  in  with  an  officer’s  career  pattern  and  avail- 
ability. Furthermore,  attendance  at  AFSC  “may  have 
little  to  do  with  job  assignments  or  promotion  op- 
portunities” (18:5—6). 

Short  of  reevaluation  of  each  Service’s  advanced 
education  philosophy,  there  was  no  solution  to  the 
lack  of  joint/combined  assignments  for  Staff  Col- 
lege graduates.  The  college  continued  to  press  for 
proper  assignment  of  its  students  with  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Services  will  derive  maximum  ben- 
efits by  assigning  new  graduates  to  positions  re- 
quiring the  expertise  which  these  officers  have 
obtained  from  the  college’s  curriculum  (18:4). 

Among  other  items  under  consideration  by  the 
Naval  Officer  Professional  Development  Study 
Group  were  the  policies  governing  the  selection  of 
naval  students  to  attend  the  various  military  col- 
leges. The  AFSC  staff  pointed  out  that  in  many 
instances  the  most  proficient  and  valued  officers, 
by  virtue  of  their  importance  to  the  ongoing  op- 
erational requirements  of  the  Navy,  simply  were 
not  being  spared  from  their  crucial  positions  to 
attend  the  five-month  school  (18:4).  Submarine  of- 
ficers were  a primary  example  of  this  incongruity. 
They  are  rarely  found  in  Staff  College  classes  (13:35). 

Student  demographics  for  Classes  54  and  55  were 
similar  to  those  for  the  two  previous  classes.  At 
271  students  for  Class  54  and  273  students  for 
Class  55,  the  size  of  the  student  body  remained 
approximately  equivalent  to  that  of  preceding  years. 
Average  years  of  service  per  student  continued  to 
stabilize  at  about  12.5  years,  reflecting  12.4  years 
for  Class  54  and  12.7  years  for  Class  55.  Class  55 
was  the  fourth  consecutive  student  body  to  show 
a leveling  off  of  the  long-term  trend  in  declining 
years  of  service  of  earlier  classes  (13:41—42). 

During  1974—75  the  trend  toward  a declining 
rank  structure  of  the  student  body  continued.  Over 
the  previous  four  reporting  periods  the  percentage 
of  O — 5 s attending  the  college  was  15  percent  for 
1971—72;  12  percent  for  1972—73;  10  percent  for 


1973—74;  and  9 percent  for  1974—75.  Flowever, 
from  1971  through  1976  the  number  of  students 
holding  bachelor’s  degrees  rose  from  89  percent 
to  95  percent,  while  the  number  holding  graduate 
degrees  increased  from  36  percent  to  55  percent 
(5:2-4). 

In  accordance  with  DOD  policy,  tuition-free 
training  for  allied  students  at  the  college  was  dis- 
continued as  of  Class  60.  In  spite  of  this  change, 
quotas  for  Class  60  were  filled  by  Australia  (2), 
Canada  (2),  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (4), 
France  (1),  and  the  United  Kingdom  (4).  New  Zea- 
land did  decline  quotas,  citing  the  high  tuition  costs 
(5:2). 

During  the  period  March— July  1977,  AFSC  con- 
tinued a graduate  appraisal  survey  in  which  super- 
visors in  the  field  were  asked  to  compare  AFSC 
graduates  (Classes  58,  59,  60)  with  graduates  of 
other  intermediate-level  colleges  and  their  contem- 
poraries who  were  not  graduates  of  such  colleges. 
Results  indicated  that  AFSC  graduates  were  ranked 
significantly  “better  than”  graduates  of  other  in- 
termediate-level colleges  and  “far  better  than”  non- 
graduates of  any  staff  college  (6:6-7). 

The  characteristics  of  the  students  of  Classes  62 
and  63  were  in  line  with  those  of  recent  preceding 
classes.  Although  there  was  with  Class  63  a sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  percentage  of  graduates  as- 
signed to  identifiable  joint  commands  immediately 
upon  graduation,  the  small  number  of  graduates 
receiving  joint  assignments  remained  a matter  of 
deep  concern.  The  college  had  shared  this  concern 
in  letters  to  CINC’s  of  Joint  Commands  and  was 
optimistic  that  through  a cooperative  effort  with 
the  Joint  Commands  and  Services,  better  use  of 
graduates  would  be  achieved  (7:3). 

In  the  Commandant’s  Annual  Report  for  1971 
it  was  noted  that  the  Navy  had  not  met  its  student 
quota  during  the  last  four  classes.  Since  the  Army 
filled  these  unused  allocations,  the  college  was  able 
to  maintain  total  class  enrollment.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  exceptionally  high  numbers  of  Army 
students  in  each  class.  A similar  trend  was  also 
observed  in  the  assignment  of  graduates  to  joint 
and  combined  commands.  The  Army  began  send- 
ing between  45  and  55  percent  of  its  AFSC  grad- 
uates to  these  assignments,  while  the  Navy  aver- 
aged about  10  percent  (10:2). 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  number  of  0—5  stu- 
dents has  dropped  from  15  percent  to  10  percent 
and  stabilized  there,  while  the  number  of  students 
holding  bachelor’s  degrees  continued  to  rise  to  nearly 
100  percent  and  the  percentage  holding  master’s 
degrees  jumped  from  36  percent  to  64  percent. 
Five  percent  of  the  student  body  for  the  last  re- 
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porting  period  held  doctorates.  The  average  age  of 
students  leveled  off  at  about  36  years,  and  the  ex- 
perience level  is  now  approximately  12.5  years 
(10:2).  To  date,  16,113  students  have  graduated 


from  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  with  im- 
measurable benefit  accruing  to  the  joint  military 
community. 


POSTSCRIPT 

The  fact  that  the  major  nations  of  the  earth  have  avoided  to  date  armed 
confrontations  approaching  the  scope  of  World  Wars  I and  II  constitutes 
both  a credit  and  a debit  in  the  ledger  of  military  preparedness.  Gone  now 
are  all  who  put  together  the  armies,  the  equipment,  the  weapons,  and  the 
timetables  for  the  last  major  joint  and  combined  theatres  of  war.  But  the 
concerns  of  Eisenhower  and  Nimitz  remain,  and  every  year  the  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College  produces  550  men  (and  women  now  in  increasing  num- 
bers) who  have  been  immersed  in  those  concerns,  dipped  in  indelible  “pur- 
ple.” Their  numbers  are  not  large;  they  will  be  in  high  demand  and  short 
supply  when  the  need  comes.  But  they  will  be  there  when  the  planning 
starts,  and  this  time  they  will  know  what  to  do. 
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APPENDIX 

Commandants  of  the  Armed  Forces 

Staff  College 


1st 

August  1946-June  1948 
Lieutenant  General  Delos  C.  Emmons 
United  States  Army  Air  Forces 


2nd 

June  1948— July  1951 
Vice  Admiral  John  L.  Hall 

United  States  Navy 


3rd 

July  1951-July  1954 
Lieutenant  General  Andrew  D.  Bruce 
United  States  Army 


4th 

July  1954-July  1957 

Lieutenant  General  David  M.  Schlatter 
United  States  Air  Force 
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Interim 

March  1960-May  I960 
Major  General  Thomas  J.  Sands  (Acting) 
United  States  Army 


6th 

June  I960- April  1962 
Major  General  John  S.  Upham 
United  States  Army 


7th 

May  1962— July  1963 

Major  General  Robert  H.  Wienecke 
United  States  Army 


8th 

July  1963-July  1965 
Major  General  J.  Stanley  Holtoner 
United  States  Air  Force 


9th 

July  1965— October  1967 

Rear  Admiral  Lawrence  R.  Daspit 
United  States  Navy 
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10th 

November  1967— November  1970 

Major  General  Frank  W.  Norris 

United  States  Army 


11th 

November  1970-January  1974 

Major  General  James  F.  Kirkendall 
United  States  Air  Force 


12  th 

January  1974— June  1977 

Rear  Admiral  Jeremiah  A.  Denton,  Jr. 

United  States  Navy 


13th 

June  1977— June  1980 

Major  General  L.  Gordon  Hill,  Jr. 

United  States  Army 


14th 

June  1980-July  1981 
Major  General  Robert  B.  Tanguy 
United  States  Air  Force 


15th 

August  1981- 

Major  General  Thomas  G.  Darling 
United  States  Air  Force 
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